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NISI PRIUS ELOQUENCE. 


It is not often that the London journals report at 
length the effusions of provincial advocacy. Some 
general expressions, such as, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so made an 
eloquent and forcible appeal,” or ‘‘ Mr. Such-an-one, 
in a powerful and feeling speech,” are all that is usually 
bestowed on a whole garden of rhetorical flowers, 
which, however, bloom in full luxuriance in the pages 
of the local newspapers. We have been favoured, by 
& correspondent, with a copy of the Wrexham Telegraph, 
containing a very choice specimen of the oratory which 
is in the highest esteem in the Assize Courts of Chester; 
and, as our readers are much concerned to know the 
various talents and qualifications of advocates, we 
cannot do better than invite them to examine the 
sample here presented. 

The action of Lewis v. Bayley, tried at Chester, on 
the 4th inst., before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and 
a special jury, was brought by a solicitor and clerk to 
the magistrates at Wrexham, against the proprietor of a 
newspaper, published in the same town, to recover 
damages for an alleged libel. Mr. Neale, of the Oxford 
Circuit, was specially retained for the defendant; and 
we presume that this step was taken under an opinion 
of his skill and power, which he would naturally do 
his best to justify. Indeed, when he begins by declar- 
ing that he cannot introduce ‘one particle of elo- 
quence,” and that he shall put to the jury merely “a 
common-sense view of the case,” we see at once that 
some extraordinary display of forensic art is in store 
for us— 

“T am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man." 
These words occur in the course of a skilful and 
highly-wrought appeal to the passions of a popular 
assembly, and it is one among innumerable proofs of 
the poet’s knowledge of the human mind, that Mr. 
Neale, at the Chester Assizes, should decorate his 
“common-sense view” of his client’s case with quota- 
tions from Johnson, Pope, Goldsmith, and Shakespeare 
himself. _ Nor does the learned gentleman neglect 
another of the usual topics of an opening. After re- 
nouncing even the smallest claim to that character for 
eloquence which he intends to do his utmost to estab- 
lish, he proceeds to attribute to the jury a soundness of 
judgment, which, if they possessed it, would render his 
oratorical flights in the last degree perilous to his 
client’s case. We will ourselves endeavour to bring 
to the consideration of Mr. Neale’s speech a little of that 
same common sense which he says is his own strong point, 
and let us see how it will bear the test. It is stated, 
but neither proved nor positively denied, that Mr. 
Lewis, the plaintiff, is not only an attorney, but editor 
of a newspaper competing with that of the defendant. 








Of course Mr. Neale, although not an orator, improves 
this topic of the enmity between the two local journals 
as skilfully as if he had been Antony himself. ‘ Do you 
think,” he asks, ‘if the plaintiff had not been the 
editor of a rival paper, that you would have heard any- 
thing about this matter?” This isa good point well 
made. The alleged libel itself compares the plaintiff 
to the notorious firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap ; 
and the defendant’s counsel here suggests a parallel 
with the equally celebrated Mr. Potts of the Eatanswill 
Gazette. Presently, however, Mr. Neale gets upon 
another tack. He assails the plaintiff on the old fami- 
liar ground that he is an attorney. ‘If Mr. Lewis had 
been simply an editor, and not editor and attorney, 
would you have ever heard of the affair?” To our 
minds, this argument is inconsistent with that before 
employed. But, perhaps, if we had listened to a reci- 
tation of Pope, Goldsmith, and Shakespeare, by a gen- 
tleman specially selected to give all the points effec- 
tively, our memory and discernment would have been 
so far enfeebled as to render Mr. Neale’s experiment 
on them by no means dangerous. 

The declaration alleged that the plaintiff had been 
injured by the libel in his reputation as an attorney ; 
and it is io meet this complaint that the defendant’s 
counsel has recourse to copious extracts from the 
English classics. His reasoning is, that the reputation 
of an attorney is necessarily, and independently of his 
conduct, such, that it cannot possibly matter how much 
abuse and falsehood may be lavished on him in the 
progress of his career. The devil is black already, and 
the most unsparing application of the paint-brush cannot 
darken his complexion by a shade. An attorney sen- 
sitive about his character! ‘‘ I cannot conceive,” says 
Mr. Neale, “how the plaintiff could believe you 
capable of swallowing such a story.” A special jury 
of Cheshire is much too intelligent to be deluded by 
such a transparent artifice. The plaintiff, gentlemen, 
may think you fools, but we know you better. Three 
of our standard authors have: undertaken to ridicule 
attorneys, and have done their work so well, that there 
is really nothing left to be said by the Wrexham Weekly 
Advertiser. Indeed, the editor of that newspaper can 
only regret that Johnson, Pope, and Goldsmith should 
have lived and thought before him, and that his own 
lot has been cast in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when there are very few poetic crowns re- 
maining to be won. The pretensions of attorneys to 
respectability were effectually disposed of more than 
one hundred years ago, and the plaintiff in this action 
must certainly be a very sanguine man if he hopes to 
persuade an enlightened jury to award to him one single 
farthing for damage to his professional reputation. 

So far Mr. Neale is not illogical, and we can believe 
that he spouted his poetic extracts with an emphasis 
that produced a very considerable effect. But it would 
never have done to have stopped there. He makes 
haste to add, that ‘the profession of a lawyer is not 
necessarily what these authors have described—nay, it 
is an honourable profession.” But if this be so, Mr. 
Lewis has, or may possibly have, a character to lose; 
and an attorney complaining ofa libel is not necessarily, 
after all, an impudent impostor, ere upon 
the credulity of special juries, and the absence of any 
advocate as clear-sighted and outspoken as Mr. Neale. 
The poets are not tobe believed. They had, in fact, a 
tendency, occasionally shared by barristers, to exagge- 
rate and use high colouring for the sake of producing a 
strong effect. The profession is respectable enough 
and it is only the litigiousness of persons like Mr. 
Lewis, ‘‘ who are constantly poking their writs at their 
neighbours,” that brings the profession into ridicule. 
But it happens that the question, whether Mr. Lewis 
had or had not good reason for “ poking his writ” at 
Mr. Bayley, is the very question which the learned 
counsel was specially retained to argue. There can be 
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no ground for this action, because the poets have said 
that all attorneys are rogues. The poets, however, only 
said so because attorneys brought groundless actions, 
like the present, which is without foundation, for the 
reason before stated. This, in a few words, and omit- 
ting the quotations, was the argument of the defendant’s 
counsel. The plain statement of it is a sufficient refuta- 
tion, and we think that the speech in which it is 
embodied is anything but a creditable specimen of Nisi 
Prius eloquence. 

There was a verdict for the plaintiff, with £10 
damages, and the judge certified for the special jury. 
The costs cannot but be considerable ; and Mr. Neale 
anticipated in his speech that the effect would be to 
“sell the defendant up, types, house, presses, and dis- 
miss him to the winds; and the lion of Wrexham will 
roam over the desert without even a Gordon Cumming 
to oppose him.” This we take to be a metaphorical 
way of stating that the Wrexham Weekly Advertiser will 
shortly be numbered among the defunct cheap news- 
papers; and that the Wrexham Telegraph, or whatever 
be the title of Mr. Lewis’s paper, if he have a paper, 
will enjoy sole dominion over the public mind of the 
district which has given birth to these disputes. To 
compare the editor of a country journal, whose rivals 
have become extinct, to a lion roaming unopposed over 
the desert, is certainly a piece of bold imagery ; and 
we think, that, although Johnson, Pope, and Goldsmith 
may have anticipated Mr. Neale’s client, Mr. Neale 
himself is still capable of originality even in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Why such extravagant violations of propriety should 
be introduced into Misi Prius speeches we cannot tell, 
any more than we can conceive a reason why stupid, 
ungrammatical libels should be published in provincial 
newspapers, and obstinately persisted in when a re- 
tractation could so easily have been made. To trace the 
history of one of these miserable local squabbles is dis- 
gusting and disheartening in the last degree; and we 
certainly should not have entered into the details of this 
Wrexham case but for the unwarrantable and sweeping 
license assumed by the defendant's counsel. We must 
say that the pleading was worthy of the client. The 
advocate and the editor showed themselves on a level of 
taste and feeling; and the conduct of both was most 
justly reprobated by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
who, on other occasions besides this, has very effectively 
interfered where attorneys have been assailed with un- 
merited obloquy by counsel. His Lordship commenced 
his charge to the jury with the following remarks, 
which well deserve all the publicity that can be given 
to them :— 

“T shall always consider it part of my duty, so long as I 
have the honour of presiding in a court of justice on trials of 
this kind, where an action is brought by a man who complains 
that his character has been libelled, to advise a jury, if they see 
reason to think that the libel relates to the individual who 
comes forward to complain, and that the matter is libellous and 
one for which reparation ought to be given, to consider it the 
most serious and grievous aggravation of the wrong that has 
been done to the complainant, that the defendant has taken 
advantage of the opportunity of the defence, to endeavour to 
heap ridicule and obloquy upon the man who has had the 
misfortune to have had his character assailed, and who comes 
into a court of justice to seek for redress for the injury he has 
sustained. Because a gentleman, who is an attorney, has 
reason to think his character has been attacked, and thinks 
himself entitled to submit to a jury of his countrymen the 
question of whether he is not entitled to have that character 
vindicated, he is therefore to be assailed by an eloquent counsel 
in every mode which eloquence and ingenuity and research can 
suggest to heap upon him ridicule and contempt, is what I 
think no jury ought to permit without marking their sense of 
such a defence. That he is to be classed among ‘ vile atttorneys,’ 
described as a ‘useless race;’ and to have pieces of poetry 
brought forward for the purpose of showing that all the merits 
in the world cannot prevent a man from being the subject of 
ridicule because he happens to be an attorney—I say a defence 





of that description is tenfold, if not an hnndredfold, an 
aggravation of any libel which can be brought against a man 
for any departure from the propriety of his profession. There- 
fore I feel it to be my bounden duty to tell you, if you think it 
is a libel and directed against the plaintiff, that the line of 
defence resorted to here, in seeking to heap obloquy upon the 
profession and personal character of this gentleman, is a most 
grievous aggravation, and one which it is your bounden duty 
to take into your serious consideration.” 


> 
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FRENCH TRIALS. 


Considerable attention has been directed by several 
of our contemporaries to the proceedings in the recent 
State trial at Paris. Political writers will, of course, 
draw their own conclusions from these occurrences, 
and will tax their ingenuity to prove what, to any 
lawyer, was clear at first sight—that there was “no 
evidence,” in the English sense of the word, against 
the accused persons. Such subjects do not fall within 
the scope of this journal, but it may interest our 
readers to see a short comparison between the more 
important features of French and English criminal pro- 
cedure. 

One great distinction will be found to run through 
the whole of the two systems, modifying even their 
most minute details. In England there is no connec- 
tion whatever between the judge who tries the case and 
the prosecutor who brings the prisoner before him. 
The Court simply hears the evidence laid before it by 
two parties, to both of which it is a stranger, and acts 
according to the result to which that evidence points. 
In France a very different state of things takes place. 
The trial before the Cour d’Assises is but the last act in 
an inquiry which from first to last is under the control 
of the Government. A different set of officers are, no 
doubt, concerned in it from those who directed the 
preliminary investigations ; but it is still substantially 
and really an inquiry on the part of the State, and not, 
in our sense of the word, a trialk When a man is 
arrested in France, he is subjected to an elaborate sys- 
tem of interrogations, which are prolonged and repeated, 
apparently, quite at the discretion of the police. Wit- 
nesses are, in the meantime, searched for in every 
quarter ; and when, at last, the “ ministére publique” 
considers the case sufficiently strong, it is sent before 
ajury. It is onits arrival at this stage that French 
procedure displays its most curious characteristics. 
The trial opens by the reading of the acte d’accusation ; 
and any one who wishes for a striking example of the 
nature of these documents would do well to read that 
which the Procureur-General, M. Vaisse, composed on 
the subject of Tibaldi, Grilli, and Bartolotti. He need 
not be afraid of finding it dull. M. Dumas, in one of 
his most popular novels, introduces a Procureur-Gene- 
ral, who solaces himself under the affliction of seeing 
his wife poison the rest of the family, by composing, 
with infinite care and pains, an acte d’accusation against 
a criminal who turns out to be his own son; and the 
novelist declares that the lawyer’s efforts were never 
more happy. We can well believe that the pursuit 
must be au absorbing one, for it is hardly possible even 
for a mind trained in the inveterate scepticism as to 
facts, which the practice of English law is apt to pro- 
duce, not to believe any person guilty of anything of 
which an acte d’accusation accuses him. The style is so 
good, the story is so neatly arranged, the difficulties or 
deficiencies in the evidence are so skilfully glossed 
over, that it seems almost an impiety, or, at the very 
least, a personal affront to the author of the document, 
to decline to adopt his conclusions. The acte is 
throughout a sort of triumphant account of the steps 
which led the Government to a great discovery, pre- 
faced with a variety of moral sentiments about the guilt 
of assassination, and the objections to revolutions. 
Here and there, in a conversational way, a little evi- 
dence is thrown in; but it is done with the air with 
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which a man performs an act of supererogation. The 
substantial part of the business is, not a dry collection 
of technical proofs which will warrant the jury in con- 
victing the prisoner, but a very picturesque and inter- 
esting story, interspersed with many observations upon 
crime, human nature, and the honourable sentiments 
which remain at the bottom of the most perverted 
hearts, with which M. Vaisse is fortunate enough to 
have an opportunity of regaling his audience. 

After the acte has been read the Procureur-General 
makes his speech, and then the President questions, 
first the prisoners, and then the witnesses. The in- 
terrogation of the prisoners at the late trial was 
infinitely more important than the examination of 
the witnesses; and, indeed, as two of the three ad- 
mitted their guilt, this could hardly be otherwise. 
We must, however, observe, that nothing could be 
less satisfactory than their statements; indeed, by 
their own accounts, they had lied so freely and so often, 
that we should hardly have believed their evidence in 
the most utterly unimportant circumstance. The un- 
fortunate man who denied his guilt was examined with 
all the rigour of the law; and the sort of bias which 
the Court felt against him is obvious from the fact, that, 
notwithstanding his reiterated assertions that a coat 
found in a box, which was said to belong to him, did 
not fit him, and his vehement requests that it might be 
tried on, the judge refused to make the experiment. 

The most singular parts of the system to English 
lawyers are the latitude of drawing inferences which 
French juries enjoy, and the total absence of what we 
are accustomed to consider the best of all engines for 
ascertaining truth — cross-examination. The letters 
produced before the Court, and said to have been 
written by M. Mazzini, were not traced to him in any 
way whatever. ‘The President, indeed, observed that 
they had been compared with his handwriting, and 
were very like it; and M. Vaisse, in his elegant literary 
way, remarked that, according to the saying, “‘Je style 
c’est Vhomme,” there could be no doubt at all as to their 
authorship. According to English views, the Presi- 
dent’s assertion, which was supported by no proof what- 
ever, was a complete transgression of the bounds of his 
duty ; and there is something extremely ludicrous in 
the notion that a set of jurymen may be presumed to 
be so fully acquainted with M. Mazzini’s writings as to 
be able to recognise his style in familiar letters. The 
absence of cross-examination is the feature of the 

erformance which disappoints us most. Oh, for one 
bout of Mr. Edwin James! was the principal observa- 
tion suggested by many parts of the evidence. It would 
have been a real pleasure in the present hot weather to 
have seen M. Bartolotti attempting to explain how he 
knew that the man he saw was M. Mazzini, and what 
reason that gentleman had to pay him in advance for 
undertaking to kill the Emperor. It would have been 
amusing to hear him detail his impressions as to the 
frequency or otherwise of meeting fat Frenchmen with 
whiskers and mustaches in the streets of London; 
and to have listened to his explanations as to what he 
did with the fifty Napoleons which found their way 
into his rascally pocket. ‘There may be a certain clas- 
sical stateliness in a French court of law. Our 
Parisian contemporaries report some beautiful sentences 
about ‘‘ the chosen of six millions,” ‘the hand of assas- 
sination,” and the cowardice of those who can suborn, 
but dare not commit, murder. It is all very fine, and 
very clever, but there is nothing like leather. Years 
agu, a famous speaker at a flourishing debating club 
had a stock sentiment beginning, ‘‘ Will ye part with 
_ birthright for this miserable mess of pottage ?” 

is friends called it the mess of pottage peroration, and 
laughed at it, but, somehow, liked it. We experience, in 
reading French law reports, a somewhat similar feeling. 
We long for the ‘‘ Dismiss from your minds, gentlemen, 
I entreat you, whatever you may have heard else- 





where ;” and we sigh for the “ Be careful, Sir ;” the 
“You are on your oath, Sir;” the ‘‘ Have you never 
said, &c., &c., Sir.” A little more use of these condi- 
ments, coarse as they are, would make the French dish 
far more palatable to our English stomachs. 


meet * 
Legal Neos. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS’ CHAMBERS.—Aug. 24. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woop.) 
Henry and Others v. The Great Northern Railway Company. 


The hearing of this cause, which commenced on the previous 
Friday, was concluded to-day. 

Mr. Daniel, Q.C., and Mr. Turner, were counsel for the 
plaintiffs ; the Attorney-General, Mr. Denison, Q.C., and Mr. 
Rochfort Clarke were for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs hold various amounts (being in the aggregate 
£135,695) of the four descriptions of preference stock issued 
by the Great Northern Railway Company, and the object of 
the suit was to obtain a declaration that the plaintiffs and other 
preference shareholders are entitled to be paid full dividends 
from the 30th of June, 1856, before any dividends shall be paid 
to the ordinary shareholders, and to restrain the company by 
injunction from declaring or paying dividends to the ordinary 
shareholders without regard to such right of the plaintiffs and 
the other holders of preference stock. 

From the statement of Mr. Daniel it appeared that the net 
revenue applicable to dividend for the half-year ending the 31st 
of December, 1856, was 243,923/. 5s. 8d.; but shortly before 
the end of that half-year it was discovered, that, during the 
preceding eight years, large quantities of each sort of stock, 
particularly of the original, had been forged by Leopold Red- 
path, which, with the dividends that had been paid thereon, 
amounted to nearly that sum. The valid stock not being easily 
distinguishable from the forged, no dividends could safely be 
paid; and as the holders of the forged stock appeared to have 
purchased it bond fide, and for value, the company were advised 
to apply to Parliament for an Act to make valid the spurious 
stock, and to authorise the payment of dividends thereon. At 
the general meeting of the company held subsequently, on the 
12th of March, after considerable discussion, it was resolyved— 

“ That no dividend be declared, but that this meeting considers it de- 
sirable that the balance of 243,923/. 5s. 8d. mentioned in the directors’ 
report should be applied to meet the losses caused by Leopold Redpath, 
referred to in the directors’ report, and that the directors be, and are, 
hereby requested and authorised so to apply the said balance when and 
in such manner as they may i most t ficial to the company.” 
A Bill was thereupon introduced into Parliament, which, after 
making valid the spurious stock, required the directors to apply 
the above-mentioned net balance of revenue and any moneys to 
be received by the company from Redpath’s estate in paying 
the expenses occasioned by his frauds. By the 139th Standing 
Order of the House of Commons— 

“No railway company shall be authorised to alter the terms of any 
preference or priority of interest or dividend which shall have been 
granted by such company in pursuance of, or which may have been con- 
firmed by, any previous Act of Parliament, or which may otherwise be 
lawfully subsisting, unless the Committee on the Bill report that such 
alteration ought to be allowed, with the reasons on which their opinion is 
founded, together with the number of preference shareholders who have 
assented to or dissented from such alteration.” 

The Bill was introduced into Parliament, without reference to 
this Standing Order, as a Bill which did not by its provisions 
affect to deal with any right of preference shareholders. Upon 
the Bill going to the House of Lords, where no such Standing 
Order exists, the directors, apparently thinking that something 
to authorise the confiscation of the rights of the preference 
shareholders ought to appear on the face of the Bill, proposed, 
after the latter had again failed to procure the insertion of an 
express clause in their favour, to add to clause 3, which directs, 
as already mentioned, the application of any possible surplus, 
the words ‘and thereupon the said sum of £243,923/. 5s. 8d. 
shall be considered to have been duly divided among all classes 
of shareholders in the company.” This addition was opposed 
on the third reading, but carried on a division by the majority 
of 53 to 7. On the Bill, with this amendment, coming down 
to the House of Commons, the commercial spirit of the House 
rose up in arms against such an introduction, and Mr. Denison, 
seeing the feeling of the House so strongly against him, 
withdrew it, without going to a division. The House re- 
turned the Bill to the Lords with th> following reason for dis- 
agreeing to the amendment :—‘ Because the said amendment, 
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if adopted, would decide a question of law in dispute between 
the preference and ordinary shareholders of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, which ought to be left to the decision of a 
court of law.’ The Lords thereupon did not insist upon their 
amendment, and the Bill passed as it now stands. The learned 
counsel then cited the cases of Stevens v. South Devon Railway 
Company (9 Hare), Sturge v. Eastern Union Railway Company 
(Law Times for December 30, 1854, and July 14, 1855), and 
Crawfurd v. North-Eastern Railway Company (not yet reported). 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR proceeded to deliver judgment.—The 
only difficulty in the case arose out of the recent Act of 1857. 
But for the 3rd section of that Act, no doubt would have ex- 
isted in his mind as to the right of these shareholders to arrears. 
The object of the Act was to legalise the spurious stock, to 
make provision for buying up and extinguishing an equal 
amount, and to authorise the payment of dividends. He agreed 
with the counsel who first advised the companies that this loss 
was like the falling in of a tunnel. Still there was no equity 
that the preference shareholders should bear part of such a loss. 
The principle would be the same if a clerk had stolen a box 
containing £40,000. But for the 3rd section the loss would 
come out of the general profits of the company. By the 120th 
section of the Companies Clauses Act, the directors must pre- 
pare a scheme showing the profits since the last dividend. No 
dividend was declared at the meeting in March. Neither the 
preamble nor the first two sections of the Act of 1857 were in- 
consistent with this construction. As to the Attorney-General’s 
observation that the company had full power to dispose of this 
question, they had no power to vary or deal with the rights of 
the preference shareholders. That being so, had Parliament 
varied those rights? Here the general question as to arrears 
was important, because there seemed no indication of any inten- 
tion of the Legislature to take away any such right. The sur- 
plus referred to in s. 3 might possibly arise before any divi- 
dend should be declared, and hence a direction was given con- 
cerning such balance. If there were no right in general to 
arrears, the subject became much more difficult; because, if 
Parliament thought that the preference shareholders had a right 
to so much per cent.-at such time only as a dividend might 
happen to be made, then it would not be so absurd a construc- 
tion that Parliament meant to take away from them a fund 
primarily liable to them, and give them instead this possible sur- 
plus. As to the first two preference stocks, I have no difficulty. 
The proceedings at the meetings of the company show that no 
clear notions prevailed as to the distinction between guaranteed 
and preference dividends. I cannot find any understanding that 
preference dividends gave no rights to arrears. [His Honour 
here read the resolution of the meeting of 7th June, 1849.] 
At the subsequent meeting of the 11th of August, 1849, a 
report was read stating that the shares had been issued bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum in perpetuity, and that they 
were ratified by Act of Parliament. It is too late for any com- 
pany, after taking subscribers’ money and issuing certificates 
referring to an Act of Parliament, to object that three-fifths of the 
votes at the meeting did not assent, and that the stock was not 
issued under all the provisions of the Act. To issue shares under 
such circumstances would be deceiving the public. The last two 
Acts expressly say, that so much dividend shall be paid—one 
of the Acts calls the dividend “ fixed,” but this word does not 
make much difference. I can give no meaning to these shares 
except that the holders shall take out of the profits of the com- 
pany so much before any profits are divided among the ordinary 
shareholders. Preference shareholders are sometimes strangers 
to the Company, and unless they were entitled to arrears the 
ordinary shareholders might, instead of declaring dividends, 
resolve to spend their revenues in rolling stock, while the prefer- 
ence shares existed, and would thus, in effect, be receiving 
profits before the preference shareholders received dividends. 
This loss is like any other calamity, and does not interfere with 
the rights of the shareholders inter se. By giving any possible 
surplus to the preference shareholders, the Act does not intend 
to give the ordinary shareholders profits before the preference 
shareholders are paid. No difficulty need arise in this respect. If 
the preference shareholders are now satisfied, they can hereafter 
maintain no action for such surplus. I should not have arrived 
at the opposite conclusion, even if I had made the opposite 
assumption, that the preference dividend was only from half- 
year to half-year; because the Act takes away the fund to 
which the preference shareholders are primarily entitled to look, 
and only inferentially could be held to give a substitute. It 
would not even then be clear that the Legislature intended to 
take away positively the rights of the preference shareholders, 
because there might, in the case of an impoverished company, 


be no dividend for several years; and the Legislature might 
intend by the 3rd section, that, at all events, you shall have the 
balance which may possibly remain of this fund. The Court, 
therefore, declares that the plaintiffs, and other holders of pre- 
ference stock, are entitled to be paid dividends out of the profits 
realised by the company from the 30th of June, 1856, before 
any payment of dividends to the holders of the ordinary original 
stock, the A stock or the B stock, out of such profits; and that 
a perpetual injunction issue to restrain the defendants from de- 
claring or paying any dividend upon the ordinary original stocks 
the A stock and the B stock, without regard to the rights of the 
preference stockholders to be paid in priority their dividend 
from the 30th of June, 1856. The Court also declares that the 
8rd section of the Act of 1857 is cumulative by way of secu- 
rity for, and not in substitution of, such preference dividends, 
The Company must also pay the plaintiffs’ costs. 





HOME CIRCUIT.—Croypon, Aug. 15. 
(Before the Lorp CuieF Baron and Special Juries.) 
Barnett and Another v. Reade. 

The plaintiffs in this action, Messrs. Barnett & Johnstone, 
are well known—the former as a dramatic author, and the latter 
as an actor and dramatic composer, at the Strand Theatre; and 
the defendant is also a dramatic author. The action was 
brought to recover damages for having inserted a notice in the 
Era newspaper, in which the defendant alleged that a piece 
about to be produced at the Strand Theatre was a practical 
imitation of a work he had himself written; and the plaintiffs 
represented, that, in consequence of this notice, they were pre- 
vented from taking advantage of the new Copyright Act, by 
selling the privilege of representing their drama to the managers 
of country theatres. 

Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Wordsworth, Q.C., appeared 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. Z. James, Q.C., Mr. Lush, Q.C., and Mr. 
Prentice were counsel for the defendant. 

After a good deal of evidence whether the piece in question 
was original, or merely a translation, 

Mr. James submitted that the plaintiffs had made out no case 
at all; and that, as they had not complied with the provisions 
of the Copyright Act, they had no property whatever in the 
piece in question, and had no ground of action. The question 
was one of considerable importance, undoubtedly both to English 
and to foreign authors; and the defendant, as the authorised 
agent of the latter, and who in that capacity had duly regis- 
tered his work, was very anxious that the point should be 
settled. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron said he was certainly of opinion, 
that, if the plaintiffs had not registered their work, they had 
no legal property in it, and had no ground for sustaining the 
present action. 

Mr. Chambers said that this was a question of law which he 
should wish to have settled. 

The learned counsel on both sides then conferred together, 
and the result was, that an arrangement was come to that the 
plaintiff should be nonsuited, but with the understanding that 
all the facts and the question of law should undergo further 
consideration; and, if the result should be in favour of the 
plaintiff, the nonsuit is to be set aside, and the Court will be 
empowered to assess the damage sustained by him. 





NORTHERN CIRCUIT. — Liverroon, Aug. 25. 
Crviz Court.—(Before Mr. Baron CHANNELL.) 
Eastham v. Whalley, Clerk. 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and Mr. E. M. Fenwick appeared for the 
plaintiff; and Mr. Hugh Hill, Q.C., and Mr. Unthank for the 
defendant. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, a solicitor, 
against the defendant, for various advances made to him while 
at Cambridge during the years 1850 to 1852. It appeared 
that the father of the defendant had spoken to the plaintiff 
originally respecting his desire that his son should go to the 
University, where his abilities might lead to success; and it was 
ultimately agreed between the plaintiff and defendant, that 
plaintiff should supply him with any necessary assistance. The 
defendant denied his liability, and insisted that at the time of his 
going up to Cambridge his father had left in the hands of the 
plaintiff a sum of money to be appropriated to the wants of the 
defendant. ‘The plaintiff denied that any such arrangement had 
ever been made with the father; and he proved that at the time 
the defendant went to Cambridge the whole of the money had 
been drawn out by the father, who was still in debt to the 
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the plaintiff, in June, 1852, in which he acknowledged the ad- 
vances which had been made, and agreed to a charge of interest. 
Verdict for the plaintiff, £308. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—Aug. 22. 
In re The Royal Surrey Gardens Company. 


A sitting was appointed for this day, before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fane, for making the order absolute, under the 5 & 
6 Vict., for winding up this company. 

Mr. George appeared for Mrs. Seacole, Mr. Jones as solicitor 
to the petition, and a number of legal gentlemen for other 
parties. 

It appears that the property was originally purchased of Mr. 
Tyler for £14,000, and was held at a rental of £750 a year. 
Mr. Tyler, it was stated, brought that money in, but was now 
a debtor to the company for a considerable amount. Mr. Cop- 
pock is also understood to be a creditor for £10,000. The com- 
pany entered into a contract with the builders for building the 
hall, &c., for £10,000, upon which a mortgage was given, and 
it is stated that they also claim upon several acceptances given 
to them. The statements made were, that the account at the 
banker’s is overdrawn to the amount of nearly £400; that 
there are no assets, beyond the Gardens, held by the builders ; 
that the Crown is creditor for assessed taxes; and that M. 
Jullien, the well-known composer, who invested in shares £6,000, 
has also a claim upon the company for £3,000. Mr. Jones, 
the surveyor, has received nothing in satisfaction of his claim of 
£1,160. Mrs. Seacole, at her benefit, it was arranged, should 
have a clear third of the proceeds of the entertainment, but no 
account has been rendered to her by the company. This com- 
pany, in the course of the year, had received and spent above 
£20,000. 

Mr. Roxburgh appeared in support of the petition.—The peti- 
tioner was a shareholder in the company. The company was 
formed in March, 1851, with a capital of £40,000, in 4,000 
shares of £10 each, and 3,743 were subscribed for; and, most 
of these having paid up the deposit of £2 each, the capital at 
the commencement was £338,546. The usual declaration fol- 
lowed: that the petitioner was the holder of twenty shares, 
that the capital was exhausted, and praying for the usual 
order, &c. 

Mr. Chappell appeared on behalf of M. Jullien and other 
shareholders, and did not oppose the winding-up ; but he would 
draw attention to this fact—whether any order could be made 
on this petition? The petitioner stated he was a contributor, 
the holder of twenty shares at £10 each, upon which he had 
paid up in full, and the question was—whether a party who had 
paid up in full could be called a contributor? He called atten- 
tion to the 65th section of the Joint-Stock Companies Act. 
A contributor was one who would contribute, and this gentle- 
man having paid up on his shares could not be called on to con- 
tribute to the company’s debts. Parliament had also given a 
clear meaning to the words. It would be seen by the 86th and 
88th sections of the Act, that, if an order was made upon this 
petition, the matter would be in the hands of those parties who 
ought not to have the conduct of the proceedings—viz. those 
who had not paid up upon their shares. It also appears on the 
face of the petition that the whole of the capital was lost or un- 
available, and debts to £26,000 had been contracted. The con- 
tributories had little interest in these proceedings. 

The Commissioner said, he could not agree to that. The 
contributory who had paid a deposit had a right to try to get 
some of it back under the administration of this court, for 
whatever had been paid—if something had been paid—the con- 
tributory had an interest in the company. He did not see why 
any shareholder could not present a petition for winding up. 

Mr. Chappell——There is no authority under the Act of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Roxburgh said, that it was arguing against the Act of Par- 
liament itself. Besides, under the 86th section, the Commissioner 
had jurisdiction. 

The Commissioner said, he thought the intention of the 
Legislature must be, that a man who acted fairly and honestly, 
and paid up upon his shares, had a right to present a petition. 
How much did the company owe ? 

Mr. Jones said £26,000, and they had no available assets. 
Judgments to the amount of £2,000 had been obtained against 
the company, and executions to the amount of £2,000 would 
be put in next week on dishonoured bills. He was the architect, 
acontributory for £200, and a creditor for £1,100. 

Mr. Fleming objected to his being heard. He relied on the 
72nd section of the Act. 





His Honour, after referring to the 80th section, said he 
thought there should be an adjournment. 

Mr. Roxburgh observed, that, if the order was made, they 
would preserve the property, as all executions would be 
stayed. The day the petition was presented the com- 
pany was served with several writs, and the Court, by making 
the order, could stop the mischief occasioned by the writs. 
The Gardens were advertised to be open for twelve days; and if 
the order was made they could be let, and the money received 
would benefit the estate. 

His Honour thought he was not warranted to rush at a con- 
clusion at the suit of one person, when a body asked for an ad- 
journment. 

Mr. Roxburgh said, there was a case in which the Master of 
the Rolls had his attention called to an opposition of this kind, 
and he would show how it was dealt with. It was the case of 
the Electric Telegraph Company of Ireland. The Master of 
the Rolls made an order for winding up. 

His Honour said, that decision was given in a case with 
quite different circumstances to the present. That was a case 
decided beforéclause 80 of the present statute was in existence. 
He was not satisfied that the Master of the Rolls would have 
decided in this manner if clause 80 had been in existence. 

Mr. Roxburgh said, the impediments to the individual creditor 
under the Winding-up Act were much greater. The Master of 
the Rolls said: ‘ Had this Court the power of letting a case stand 
over until ii could be seen if the undertaking could be carried 
on with an advance of fresh capital?” He decided it could not. 
This was not a case in which the discretion of the Court could 
be questioned. There would be no harm in making the order, 
and appointing an official liquidator, and give the benefits asked 
for. And, if the Court afterwards saw the company could be 
wound up without its intervention, it could stay its hand. 

Mr. Chappe.i, who appeared for the contributories, would 
concur in the winding-up order being made. 

Mr. Coombs, a shareholder, said that there was a meeting of 
shareholders appointed for Tuesday next, and they wanted an 
adjournment until after Tuesday, to take the sense of the share- 
holders upon it. They connected certain parties with great 
frauds, and this gentleman had gone on building large premises 
when the company was insolvent to the extent of £4,000, and 
they connected him with the directors. 

Mr. Jones.—That is not true. 

After some further discussion, 

His Honour adjourned the matter to Thursday, that the 
sense of the shareholders might be taken on the matter on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Roxburgh asked for an order to restrain the proceedings 
until Thursday, which the Commissioner granted. 

On Thursday the case came on again for hearing, and after 
a long and somewhat angry discussion it was further adjourned 
to the 17th of October. Mr. Coppock was in attendance. He 
repudiated indignantly the charges which had been made 
against him, and challenged the fullest inquiry into his conduct. 


OLD BAILEY.—NEW COURT. 
Conpuct or A SoLiciror. 

At one of the last sittings of this Court some person, whose 
name did not transpire, drew the attention of the Court to the 
case of a young man out upon bail to answer a charge at these 
sessions, alleging that a solicitor, named Frederick Hockly 
Wood, had received a sum of £11 to defend him at this court, 
but that he now refused unless he received £5 more. All that 
had been done for that money by Mr. Wood was to attend 
three times at Worship-street Police-court, and twice at the 
House of Detention. He further complained of Mr. Wood 
having made a false representation to a person present, who, 
being bail for the young men in question, was, by such false 
representations, induced to become bail for another person in- 
cluded in the charge. That man, who was the most guilty 
party of the two, had since absconded, and left the young man 
for whom applicant addressed the Court to bear the entire 
weight of the charge—one of forgery. 

Mr. Wood said, he had received about the sum named from 
some person connected with the synagogue, but not upon the 
understanding that he was to carry him through this Court. 
He had attended four or five times at Worship-street, and at- 
tended upon his friends, and had great difficulty in obtaining 
bail for him, which he ultimately did; and he was told that he 
should not be able to defend him at this Court without more 
money. With regard to the other part about the bail, that 
was entirely false. Mr. Wood then gave to the Common 
Serjeant a memorandum. 
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The Common SERJEANT, after perusing it, told the applicant 
that if he had any complaint against Mr. Wood he must take it 
into the county court, for he could not say that Mr. Wood had 
not done all that the agreement contracted for to be done 
by him. 

Applicant.—Mr. Wood promised to do all for the £11 men- 
tioned in that; this young man knows nothing of its contents— 
he cannot speak English or read. Mr. Wood promised him he 
would get him off. 

The Common SerseAntr.—A solicitor cannot promise that. 

Applicant.— It is not the first time Mr. Wood has been 
charged with these things. 

Mr. Wood.—Say that again outside the court, and I will give 
you in charge. My Lord, will you detain -him until he gives his 
name and address ? 

The Common SersEAN’.—I cannot do that; but not one 
word has transpired to establish before the Court what he 
charges. 


BLOOMSBURY COUNTY COURT.—Avevsr 12. 
Corsbie v. Organ Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 





This was a proceeding in the nature of a suit in equity under 
the last Friendly Societies Act (18 & 19 Vict. ¢. 63), by the 
41st sect. of which exclusive jurisdiction is given in disputes 
between a friendly society and one of its members in certain 
cases, of which one is the failure to appoint arbitrators for de- 
termining disputes. The plaintiff by his plaint prayed that the 
defendants might be ordered to pay him the sum of 6/. 5s., being 
the amount of five monthly instalments of 1/. 5s., and a further 
sum of 10s. and odd pence increase of annuity in respect of 
the subscription of 5s. each actually paid by himself to the 
society ; and further, that he might be declared an annuitant on 
the funds of the society for £15 per annum, and entitled to be 
paid the said sum, with the two other annuitants, out of the 
funds, without any priority. 

Mr. Keane (instructed by Messrs. Cook & Stevens, of Gray’s- 
inn-square) appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Williams for the 
defendants. 

The institution was founded in 1842, and the rules were cer- 
tified by Mr. Tidd Pratt, and inrolled in January, 1847. The 
41st rule requires the appointment of five arbitrators, pursuant 
to the 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, at the first meeting of the society or 
the general committee next after the inrolment. This was not 
done; but some time in 1847 five arbitrators were appointed. 
The succession, however, was not kept up; andin 1856 the 
society proceeded to fill up vacancies which had occurred, and 
they did so, not by completing the number of five, but by elect- 
ing seven. In October, 1856, the committee declared the funds 
to be open for a third annuitant in addition to the annuitants 
of £15 who were then in the enjoyment of their annuities. In 
December, notice was given that the election would take place 
on the 30th day of January, 1857, and that notice was 
renewed on the 5th of January, 1857. On the 16th of January 
an extraordinary special meeting was convened for the 23rd of 
that month, the object of which was to prevent the election on 
the 30th. The meeting was held, and it passed resolutions, 
which, if valid, rendered null the subsequent proceedings on the 
30th. Some members of the society, however, held that the 
meeting of the 23rd was a nullity, and they proceeded with the 
election fixed for the 30th, and the plaintiff was elected. The 
parties to the meeting of the 23rd were the stronger, and they 
refused to pay the plaintiff; hence this action. 

For the plaintiff, it was contended that there were no arbi- 
trators to whom the dispute could be referred, because there had 
not been a regular succession of arbitrators even if the first had 
been duly elected ; and because an election of seven arbitrators, 
when there was only power to elect five, was bad. It was also 
argued that the meeting of the 23rd was a meeting without 
authority, because the rules required that it should have been 
convened by five members of the committee, whereas it had 
been convened by five persons, of whom three only were actual 
members and two members displaced by the rotation for retir- 
ing; and also because the rules required that notice of holding 
such meeting should be given “at least” seven days before 
holding it, whereas the notice had, in fact, been given on the 
16th for the 23rd. Under these circumstances, it was argued 
that the plaintiff was well elected, and that the judge had juris- 
diction. 

For the defendant, it was argued, that the case ought to have 
been referred to arbitration, and that, at all events, the election 
of the plaintiff was void—the meeting of the 23rd of January 
being good. It was also suggested, that the funds would not 
support a third annuitant. 





The judge was of opinion that he had jurisdiction, because 
there were no well-appointed arbitrators; that the notice of the 
meeting of the 23rd of January was not in time under the 
rules; and that the plaintiff was well elected an annuitant. 
He made an order for the immediate payment of 62. 5s. and 
10s. 5d.; but he postponed the declaration of the plaintiff's 
future rights for two months, to enable the defendants to consult 
an actuary as to the sufficiency of their funds to bear any and 
what third annuity, the plaintiff to be at liberty to attend the 
actuary. Judgment for the plaintiff, with costs, accordingly. 





CHARGE OF FALSE PRETENCES. 

Mr. John Doherty was summoned before the Liverpool 
magistrates on Wednesday, charged with obtaining from Messrs. 
Bingham & Co., corn merchants of Liverpool, two accept- 
ances, one for £1,250, the other for £750, under false pretences. 
The false pretence consisted in the alleged representation by 
Mr. Doherty of a duplicate bill of lading as an original; the 
original having been previously deposited by him with Messrs, 
J. Hubback & Co., of Liverpool. 

Mr. Aspinall, instructed by Mr. Martin, appeared for the 
plaintiff; and Mr. Brett, instructed by Messrs. Gregory, for 
the defendant. 

The defence was, that the sending the duplicate bill to Mr. 
Hubback was a mistake; and there was also the technical 
objection, that this was not a fraud within the meaning of the 
Act, the defendant having only obtained an acceptance, which 
was not a valuable security. Mr. Aspinall observed that the 
case of Regina v. Danger did not apply; the cases were not 
identical, as in the case now before the court the acceptance had 
been indorsed, and was a valuable security to the Borough 
Bank. 

Mr. Brett, counsel for the defendant, apprehended that the 
technical objection must Be fatal to the case, the defendant was 
charged with obtaining what? An acceptance, a mere promise 
to pay certain moneys on certain conditions, which could not 
be called a valuable security. 

Mr. Mansfield.—Was the money paid to the bank ? 

Mr. Aspinall.—Yes, by Messrs. Bingham & Co. 

Mr. Mansfieid.—It is evident, then, that the acceptance was 
a valuable security to somebody. 

A mass of evidence was adduced in support of the charge, 
after which the magistrates committed Mr. Doherty to the 
assizes; bail, however, being accepted, himself in £2,000, and 
two sureties in £1,000 each. 





A Rochdale workman named Taylor has recovered, in the 
Rochdale County Court, the sum of £5 from his late master, 
Mr. Stott, an ironmonger. Taylor had given notice of his 
intention to leave, when Stott publicly taxed him with dis- 
honesty, following up the accusation by instructions to an 
officer to search his premises, himself accompanying the officer. 
No warrant had been applied for. The Judge observed, that, 
were such conduct permitted to pass with impunity, an English- 
man’s house would cease to be the “castle” it had been declared 
to be. 


In the case of Evans v. Robinson, which was an action 
for crim. con. tried in the superior courts, a verdict was 
returned for the defendant. Some time after a new trial 
was ordered, and a verdict was obtained for the plaintiff, with 
£500 damages. Having obtained his verdict, the plaintiff next 
applied to the ecclesiastical courts; and there Sir John Dodson, 
detecting some discrepancies in the evidence which Mr. Field 
and his assistants had collected, refused to entertain the appli- 
cation; and this time law once more favoured the defendant, and 
the plaintiff was dismissed to seek his remedy elsewhere. 
Again the case is brought forward ; and at the Old Bailey an in- 
dictment is preferred for perjury against the parties on whose evi- 
dence the ecclesiastical judge had decided, and the grand jury once 
more inclined the scales in favour of the defendant, and found a 
true bill for perjury against the parties on the other side. The 
trial may probably give the plaintiff a victory in his turn, 
leaving it to law to continue the game of fast and loose with 
the unfortunate litigants. Already several thousands of pounds 
have been expended in the case. 








The case of Mrs. Haigh, late Miss Dyer, who has petitioned 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, presents the rather novel feature of 
a married woman during the lifetime of her husband applying 
to be released from her debts. It will be recollected that Mr. 
Kingsbury, professor of music, brought an action against her 
to recover damages for an alleged breach of contract, by which 
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she was to become his pupil for three years. Before the trial 
Miss Dyer was married to Mr. Haigh, the vocalist. A verdict 
was given for £20 damages, and the costs were £72. In order 
to prevent the possibility of an arrest, a petition was filed under 
the Protection Act. The insolvency is attributed to the action 
of Mr. Kingsbury. ‘The hearing of the case has been appointed 
for the 11th of November. 





C. Harcourt, Esq., the judge of the Canterbury County 
Court, has given an important decision as to what constitutes a 
candidate at an election. An action was brought by Mr. Cooper, 
the auditor appointed to examine the bills of the candidates at the 
late election for that city, against Mr. C. M. Lushington, for the 
recovery of £10, under the following circumstances :—From 
the statement of Mr. Wightwick, who was for the plaintiff, 
it appeared that the amount named was sought to be recovered 
as a first payment to the plaintiff in his capacity of elec- 
tion auditor (under the 34th section of the Bribery Preven- 
tion Act) by the defendant, who, it was contended, was a can- 
didate for the representation of the city within the meaning of 
the Act, he having issued an address to the electors on March 
14, but resigned his pretensions to the seat three days before 
the day of nomination, the 27th of March, the writ being issued 
either on the 23rd or 24th of March. Mr. Lushington, in de- 
fending the action, said, he should not have done so but by the 
advice of friends in London. The interpretation clause of 
the Act, which had, he said, been very loosely drawn as 
to who was a candidate, had reference solely to the 4th and 
36th sections—the 4th, in which the question of treating was 
defined; and the 36th, where candidates were found guilty 
of bribery. The word “candidate” was not defined in the 
Act. It simply spoke of “candidate at an election;” the 
word “election” meaning the day of nomination where a 
poll did not take place, the auditor, by the 34th section, 
being “entitled to £10 asa first payment for each candidate 
at the election.” His Honour said, his impression was very 
strong that the defendant was not a candidate within the 
meaning of the Act. The issuing of an address, merely meant 
that the party issuing it gave notice of his intention of becom- 
ing a candidate at the election, and unless he was nominated, 
or made himself responsible for other expenses, his opinion was, 
that defendant could not be considered a candidate. The 
plaintiff must, therefore, be nonsuited. 





No feeling, no humour, no sarcasm ever comes from the hon. 
member for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), but he is a mere “logic 
mill,” and, we may add, working without oil. Surely the 
most unpleasant speaker that ever gained position and money 
by his talk—and then his copia verborum! We will back Mr. 
Malins to use more words in saying what he intends to say 
than any other man living could do if he were to give a week’s 
study to every sentence. No mere description, however, can 
give a right notion of Mr. Malins’s verbal talk. We will 
therefore take the liberty to present a specimen, assuring our 
readers that the sack is like the sample :—“ Will the right hon. 
and hon. member on the Treasury Bench, led by the noble Lord 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government, and supported by 
right hon. and hon. members on their side of the House, venture 
to say—will they venture to affirm—that the proposition made 
by the noble lord below me, and supported by right hon. and 
hon. members on this side of the House, is not the right and 
true proposition which ought to be made? I ask my hon. and 
learned friend her Majesty’s Attorney-General—I ask the noble 
lord at the head of her Majesty’s Government—I ask the right 
hon. and hon. members who support my hon. and learned 
friend the Attorney-General, and I ask it with the strongest 
confidence, whether the proposition moved by the noble lord 
below me, and supported by right hon. and hon. members on 
this side of the House, is not more constitutional, moral, sound, 
and more consistent with the objects which my hon. and 
learned friend the Attorney-General } proposes to attain, than 
that which has been sent down from the Lords, has received the 
sanction of my hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General, 
and is supported by the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government, and by the right hon. and hon. members who 
surround him?” Let the reader imagine an hour’s talk of this 
character, delivered with great fluency, considerable action, and 
in a somewhat nasal tone, and he may possibly form some 
conception of the oratory of Mr. Malins. On the clauses in 
question of the Divorce Bill Mr. Malins almost rivalled Mr. 
Gladstone in the number of speeches which he made.— Inner 
Life of the House.” —ZJllustrated Times. 





A curious episode took place in the House of Lords on Mon- 
day night. In one of the divisions on the Divorce Bill, which 
eventually gave the Government a majority of ten, a curious 
scene occurred. Seeking, perhaps, only a cool seat, the Earl of 
Suffolk had betaken himself to one of the back rows of the 
episcopal bench, now rendered almost vacant by reason of the 
bishops being required elsewhere on diocesan duty. On his 
declaring himself the holder of the proxy of a lay peer, his 
exercise of it was pronounced by the opposition to be informal, 
inasmuch as a standing order of the House declared that no lay 
peer should speak or vote from the episcopal bench. The Go- 
vernment maintained the validity of the proxy so tendered ; 
whereupon a bristling discussion sprang up, and the committee 
actually divided as to whether the proxy should be admitted or 
not. It happened that just as many voted for the admission of 
the proxy as for its rejection; and, in accordance with another 
standing order provided in such a case, the proxy was recorded, 
and the Government and their supporters gained their point. 


Mr. J. G. Shorter, the town clerk of Hastings, terminated a 
life of suffering by suicide. Great excitement was occasioned 
by the melancholy news, for the deceased gentleman was much 
and deservedly respected. In addition to the office of town 
clerk, Mr. Shorter has, for many years, been clerk to the borough 
magistrates, clerk to the local board, coroner for the borough, 
clerk to the commissioners of taxes, and, in connection with his 
partner, Mr Phillips, clerk to the county magistrates. For six 
years Mr. Shorter has been afflicted with paralysis of his lower 
members, and has been unable to move about the town only as 
wheeled in achair. But, during the greater part of that time, 
his mental faculties appeared unimpaired, and his attention to 
business was remarkable. 


Mr. John James Heath Saint, B.A., barrister, of the Inner 
Temple, has joined the Church of Rome. Mr. Saint, who was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, is a son of the rector of Speld- 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, and is a member of the Midland 
Circuit. 


The magnificent estates of the late John Sadlier, including 
Kilcommon Demesne and Cahir Castle, are to be sold in the 
Encumbered Estates Court on the 17th of November next. 
Messrs. Morrogh and Kennedy are the solicitors having carriage 
of the sales. 


Barristers ON Crecurr.—One large class of rules of 
etiquette is conceived in the narrowest spirit of exclusion, and 
has for its direct object to increase the expense of the Profession 
to practitioners. For instance, a barrister on circuit must travel 
by postchaise and not by coach. A barrister must take lodgings 
in a circuit town, and not live at an hotel. The reasons some- 
times put forward in defence of these and similar rules will not 
stand the test of a moment’s investigation. It has been said, 
they are requisite to keep up the social position of the bar; but 
men of far higher station habitually travel by stage coaches, 
and put up at hotels. They are sometimes defended on the 
ground that it is requisite to prevent the bar from coming in 
contact with attorneys and other subordinate actors in the 
performances of an assize. This plea is either in substance the 
same as the former one, and rests upon some mistaken notion 
of artificial “respectability ;” or it assumes that barristers 
would unfairly turn such casual encounters into opportunities 
for securing business. We have heard the rule explained on 
that ground by men of some authority, or we should have 
hesitated to mention an explanation so childish and so insulting. 
But, in fact, there are lame attempts to account for the class 
of rules in question in some other way than the true one. The 
truth is, they are designed to make the Profession as expensive 
as possible, and thereby to exclude competition. Every one 
who has gone a circuit knows that the leaders, following 
immemorial tradition, aggravate the effect of the rules by 
setting the example of unnecessarily lavish remuneration of 
every service that an itinerant barrister can require. To bea 
‘ counsellor ” on circuit is a sufficient reason in the provincial 
mind for being fleeced and overcharged.—Law Magazine for 
August. 


Etection ExpENsES—THE LATE DovusLe RETURN FOR 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE.—The auditor's detailed report of the 
expenses of the three candidates is as follows :—Messrs. 
Fellowes and Rust, the sitting members, are reported to have 
expended in printing and advertising 293/. 17s. 9d.; travelling 
expenses and conveyance for voters, 329/. 9s. 1d.; horse and 
fly hire, 1322. 1s. 9d.; hire of committee rooms, 99/. 18s. ; 
committee clerks, 43/. 1s. ; inspectors and “* personation agents,” 
23/1. 8s.; check clerks, 12/. 1s. 6d.; messengers, 6/. 13s. 6d. ; 
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sheriff’s expenses, polling booths, &c., 249/. 7s. 8d.; agency, 
1,5751. 13s. 10d.; and “sundries,” 85/. 6s. 4d., making a total 
of 2,850/. 18s. 5d. Mr. J. M. Heathcote, who polled the same 
number of votes as’ Mr. Fellowes, but who has since been 
unseated on petition, expended in printing and advertising, 
252/. 16s. 11d.; travelling expenses and conveyances for voters, 
248/. 9s. 1d.; horse and fly hire, 25/. 18s. 6d.; hire of com- 
mittee-rooms, 41/. 8s. 2d.; committee clerks, 58/. 15s. 6d.; 
inspectors aud “personation agents,” 4/. 4s.; check clerks, 
6/1. 6d. ; messengers, 15/. 9s.; payments to tradesmen, 6/. 8s. 10d.; 
sheriff’s expenses, polling booths, &c., 121/. 10s. 10d.; agency, 
762/. Os. 10d.; and “sundries,” 50/. 9s. 5d.; making a total of 
1,593/. 17s. 1d.— Times. 





BARON WATSON’S MANSLAUGHTER OF THE 
LOWEST DEGREE. 

The administration of justice is becoming utterly past our 
comprehension. Sometimes we are amazed at its hesitations ; 
sometimes, as in Bacon’s case, at its rashness; sometimes at its 
incapacity, as in Spollen’s; and sometimes, again, at its 
wondrous leniency. Of the last description is a sentence on the 
Northern Circuit, and it will be observed that the charge of the 
judge upon the circumstances of the case is in a sort of keeping 
quite inexplicable with the nominal punishment awarded. 

John Davies was indicted for the murder of Robert Reusses 
at Liverpool. ‘The prisoner, in a state of intoxication, had 
entered a public-house, and asked a man, R. Hodson, to go to 
his(Davies’s) house, where there was a man in improper intimacy 
with his wife, and he (Hodson) would see “some fun.” They 
went together to the house, where Davies’s wife was found 
alone in the lower room. Davies struck and abused her, and 
asked Hodson to go upstairs with him. Davies went to his 
wife’s bed-room, where no one was found. He then proceeded 
to a garret, where a man was found with his clothes on, lying on 
a bed on the floor. Davies instantly jumped on the man’s face, 
then stabbed him mortally with a pair of scissors. Hodson 
having interposed, Davies, who had promised him some fun, 
threatened “to serve him the same.” 

Upon the proof of these facts Baron Watson, the presiding 
judge, charged the jury— 

“That a man killing another caught in the act of adultery with his 
wife was not murder, but manslaughter in the lowest degree; and it was 
for them to say whether the circumstances of this case warranted such a 
tinding.” 

The charge is beside the facts proved. Reusses was not 
caught in the act of adultery. He was found in circumstances 
which could only warrant suspicion. It was not upon the 
sudden provocation of discovering the parties in their guilt that 
Davies struck the man to the heart; he had deliberately asked 
Hodson to come and see the fun, which turned out to be killing 
the man whom he suspected of improper intimacy with his wife. 
He had no proof of it. He found the woman in one room, the 
man asleep in another. He killed the man barbarously upon 
suspicion only, and yet the judge instructed the jury of the law 
bearing on the detected act of adultery, of which there was not 
a particle of evidence. If the proceeding had been the action 
for crim. con., would any jury have been persuaded that a 
woman’s having been found at the bottom of a house while a 
man was asleep at the top, argued an illicit intercourse? The 
law does not intend to give the privilege of homicide to every 
husband who has reasonable suspicions that another has wronged 
him, but only excuses the vengeance he may take when he is 
under the provocation of witnessing the actual and present 
evidences of guilt. This was not the case of Davies, nor any- 
thing like his case; and yet Mr. Baron Watson instructed the 
jury respecting the law bearing upon the detection of the 
adulterer caught in the act, which could have no application to 
the case of the man found asleep, not in the same room with 
the woman, nor in the same part of the house. And, so mis- 
directed, the jury having delivered a verdict of manslaughter of 
the lowest degree, Mr. Baron Watson, to perfect the matter, 
sentenced the prisoner to four days’ imprisonment !—Laaminer. 





THE DIVORCE BILL. 

The Divorce Bill as it now stands, having received the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, contains sixty-six clauses. It puts an 
end to the jurisdiction of all the existing ecclesiastical courts, 
as regards questions of marriage (except so far as relates to the 
granting of marriage licenses), and enacts that all pending suits 
in causes and matters matrimonial shall be transferred to, dealt 
with, and decided by the new Court of Marriage and Divorce, 
as if the same had been therein originally instituted. The new 





“Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes” will be a court of 
record; and the Lord Chancellor, the two Chief Justices, and 
the Chief Baron, and the three senior puisne judges, and the 
Judge of the Court of Probate will be the judges of the Court. 
Decrees of divorce & mensd et thoro will henceforward cease, 
and, instead thereof, the new court will pronounce a sen- 
tence of “judicial separation,” which will have the same 
force and effect. The Judge of the Court of Probate will 
be styled the “Judge Ordinary” of the New Court of Di- 
voree, and have full authority to hear all matters arising 
therein, by himself, or with one or more of the other judges, his 
colleagues, except petitions for the dissolution or annulling of 
marriages, and applications for new trials of questions or issues 
before a jury, bills of exception, special verdicts and special 
cases. Petitions for the dissolution of marriages, and the other 
excepted cases, must be heard by three judges at the least, of 
which the Judge Ordinary is to be one. The Court will sit in 
such place in London, or in the county of Middlesex, as the 
Queen in Council may from time to time appoint. Advocates 
or proctors now practising in the ecclesiastical courts, and all 
barristers, attorneys, and solicitors entitled to practise in the 
superior courts at Westminster, will be entitled to practise in 
the New Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. A sentence 
of “judicial separation” (having the effect of the old divorce 
from bed and board) may be obtained under the Bill, either by 
the husband or the wife, on the ground of adultery, cruelty, or 
causeless desertion for two years and upwards. Applications for 
such separations are to be made by either party by petition to 
the court, or to any judge of assize held in the locality where 
the parties reside or last resided. The authorities thus pointed 
out will have full power to receive such applications, and to de- 
cree a “judicial separation ;” they may also order alimony for 
the wife. An appeal, however, will lie to the Judge Ordinary 
of the regular central court from the decrees of these local 
authorities, but no such appeal will stay the interim execution 
of the order for separation. | Wives deserted by their husbands 
may at any time apply to a police-magistrate, or to the petty 
sessions, for an order to protect property earned by themselves, or 
of which they may have become possessed, since the secession of 
their husbands, against their husbands or their husbands’ credi- 
tors. Decrees of separation obtained during the absence of the 
husband or wife may be reversed on application and proof. 
Wives “judicially separated ” will be considered femes soles as 
regards questions of property, and for purposes of contract and 
suing. So much for the temporary and conditional separation 
of married couples. But it is further enacted by the Bill that 
petitions for an entire and “absolute dissolution of the marriage 
may be presented to the Court of Divorce, on the ground that 
the wife has forfeited her conjugal rights by the crime of adul- 
tery, or that the husband has been guilty (we quote from the 
text of the Bill) of “incestuous adultery, or of bigamy with 
adultery, or of rape, or of sodomy, or of bestiality, or of adul- 
tery coupled with such cruelty as, without adultery, would have 
entitled the wife to a divorce & mensa et thoro, or of adultery, 
coupled with desertion without reasonable excuse, for two years 
or upwards.” “ Incestuous adultery” will be taken to mean 
adultery by a man with a woman with whom, if his wife were 
dead, he could not lawfully contract marriage by reason of her 
being within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity. 
Adulterers may be made co-respondents to petitions for divorce, 
and contested matters of fact may be tried, if the parties insist, 
by ajury. If the court of divorce be satisfied that there has 
been no collusion, condonation, or connivance, and that the 
charge of the petitioner is proved, the marriage will be abso- 
lately and finally “dissolved,” with the proviso that the decree 
to that effect shall not be pronounced if the petitioner has been 
guilty of adultery or unreasonable delay in presenting the peti- 
tion, or of having deserted the other party “‘ without reasonable 
excuse,” before the act of adultery complained of, or of wilful 
neglect or misconduct conducing to the adultery. Alimony 
might be awarded to wives, even in the event of the marriage 
being thus dissolved. Husbands may claim damages from adul- 
terers if they please, and such claims will be heard and tried on 
the same principles, in the same manner, and subject to the 
same rules and regulations as actions for crim. con., the damages 
being determinable by the verdict of ajury. Adulterers, made 
co-respondents, may be mulcted in the whole of the costs. The 
custody of children will be provided for by interim orders of the 
Court of Divorce. Questions of fact may be tried before the 
court by the verdict of ajury, special or common; and the court 
may direct issues to try matters of fact in any court of common 
law. A number of clauses refer to the mode and forms of pro- 
cedure before the court. All witnesses will be sworn and exa- 
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mined orally in open court, where their attendance can be se- 
cured. An appeal will lie from the decisions of the Judge 
Ordinary (in cases where he is authorised to decide alone) to the 
full court ; and an appeal from decrees dissolving marriages will 
lie from the Court of Divorce to the House of Lords (within 
three months). Clause 55 enacts, that, after the lapse of this 
period allowed for appeal, and supposing the decree of dissolu- 
tion to stand fast, “it shall be lawful for the respective parties 
to the marriage to marry again, as if the prior marriage had 
been dissolved by death,” provided that “no clergyman in holy 
orders of the United Church of England and Ireland shall be 
compelled to solemnise the marriage of any person whose former 
marriage may have been dissolved on the ground of his or her 
adultery, or be liable to any suit, penalty, or censure for solem- 
nising or refusing to solemnise the marriage of any such person.” 
The following clause, however (56), provides, that, although a 
minister may refuse to solemnise such marriages himself, he 
must, nevertheless, permit any other minister of the establish- 
ment, officiating in the diocess, to perform the marriage service 
in the parochial church or chapel. Clause 57 terminates the 
scandal of actions for criy. con. The fees under this Bill will 
be collected by stamps, to be ‘‘ stamp duties” under the manage- 
ment of the Inland Revenue Department. Clause 62 secures 
compensation to proctors in the Ecclesiastical Court two years 
hence, at the hands of the Treasury; the compensation to be 
calculated on a comparison, in each case, of the average clear 
gains of the three years before the passing of the Act, and the 
two years succeeding. The compensation will, if granted, be a 
life annuity, such annuity in no case to exceed one moiety of 
the annual loss ascertained, as aforesaid. The salary of the 
judge of the Court of Probate, if he be appointed judge-ordi- 
nary of the new Court of Divorce (as is professed), will be 
£5,000 a year; but such judge, if afterwards appointed judge 
of the Court of Admiralty, will be entitled to no increase of 
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Car. XIX.—An Act to provide for the ‘Relief of the Poor in 
Extra-Parochial places. 





This title does not accurately express the effect of this Act, 
which is not merely to provide for the relief of the poor in extra- 
parochial places, but also to form such places into self-contained 
and distinct parishes for a variety of other purposes. Its origin 
may be discovered in one of the observations of the Registrar- 
General, in the Report prefixed to the Population Tables of 1852. 
In discussing the territorial subdivisions of Great Britain, he 
remarks that the ancient parish boundaries in England first 
assumed their legitimate importance in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ when they were made the area of the district which 
by rates maintained its own poor.” And that extra-parochial 
places, being such places as ‘“ are included in no parish,” ought 
no longer to be allowed to exist as such. In order to judge of 
the machinery by which this object is sought to be accom- 
plished, some notice shall here be taken of each of the 
eleven sections of which this Act consists. The 1st section is as 
follows :— 

“ After Dec. 31, 1857, every place entered separately in the Report of 
the Registrar-General on the last Census, which now is, or is reputed to be, 
extra-parochial, and wherein no rate is levied for the relief of the poor, 
shall, for all the purposes of the assessment to the poor-rate, the relief of 
the poor, the county, police, or borough rate, the burial of the dead, the 
removal of nuisances, the registration of parliamentary and municipal 
voters, and the registration of births and deaths, be deemed a parish 
for such purposes, and shall be designated by the name which is assigned 
to it in such Report; and the justices of the peace having jurisdiction 
over such place, or over the greater part thereof, shall appoint overseers 
of the poor therein; and with respect to any other place being, or reputed 
to be, extra-parochial, and wherein no rate is levied for the relief of the 
poor, such justices may appoint overseers of the poor therein, notwith- 
standing anything contained In 7 & 8 Vict. ¢. 101" 

It would have added much to the ciearness of this provision, 
if the unusual course had not been taken of referring for expla- 
nation to a document dehors the Act itself. The reference 
itself, also, is not accurate in its form. The Report of the 
Registrar-General contains only general results and observations ; 
but in the Population Tables, forming part of the Appendix to 
that Report, there is stated, among other particulars, in reference 
to every place throughout England and Wales, whether it is a 
parish, township, or chapelry, or whether it is extra-parochial. 
In order, then, to ascertain to what places this Act applies, it is 
necessary to extract from these voluminous Tables the places 
entered as extra-parochial, Why was not a schedule of such 
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places added to the Act? The blot in the law it was intended 
to hit was scarcely so serious that the delay of'a few weeks might 
not have been endured, until the remedy could be properly drafted. 
But to return to the section itself. The 1st clause, it will be 
observed, declares that all the extra-parochial places above 
referred to, which have no poor-rate levied therein, shall be 
deemed parishes for these several purposes :—1. Assessment to 
the poor-rate and the relief of the poor. 2. The county, police, 
or borough rate. 3. The burial of the dead. 4. The removal 
of nuisances. 5. The registration of voters (both parliamentary 
and municipal); and 6. The registration of births and deaths, 
But with regard to all other purposes for which the secular 
division of parishes in this country has been immemorially 
made subservient, these places are apparently to remain, as 
before, extra-parochial. With regard to the first of the above 
purposes—viz. the relief of the poor, and the appointment of 
overseers—it deserves remark, that, as long ago as the reign of 
Anne, it was solemnly determined by the Queen’s Bench (in 
the case of Dolting v. Brewcomblodge) that overseers of the poor 
might be appointed in extra-parochial places; and afterwards, 
in the reign of George I., the same Court compelled, by man- 
damus, the justices of the peace of the county of Nottingham to 
appoint overseers for a place of this description—it being the 
opinion of the Court, that the powers given in the 43 Eliz., to 
be executed in parishes, had been extended by 13 & 14 Car. 2, 
c. 12, to all townships and villages, whether parochial or 
extra-parochial. (See Reg. v. Rufford, 1 Str. 512). So 
matters remained till the year 1844, when, by the 7 & 8 Vict. 
ce. 101 (referred to in the above section), it was provided, that, 
for the future, it should not be lawful to appoint separate over 
seers for any township or village, or other place, for which, 
before the passing of that Act, separate overseers had not been 
appointed. It was apparently to obviate the difficulty occa- 
sioned by this provision, that the concluding words of the 
section under consideration were inserted ; but it is observable 
that they apply only to extra-parochial places, other than those 
entered as such in the Registrar-General’s Report. The mean- 
ing perhaps is, that, with regard to the extra-parochial 
places so entered, they are to be, for the future, parishes for 
all the six purposes above-mentioned ; but that extra-parochial . 
places not so entered, are to be parishes only for such purposes 
as fall within the jurisdiction of overseers of the poor. 

It is apprehended that extra-parochial places (whether so 
entered or not) will still be deprived of many of the incidents, 
and privileged from a variety of the functions, which appertain 
to an ordinary parish. Thus, for example, the inhabitants will 
not be entitled to meet in vestry to make bye-laws—they will 
have no parcchial constabulary—they will not come under the 
Lighting and Watching Act—and they will still be exempt 
from the parochial liability of keeping roads in repair. The 
extent of the effect of this Act on the law of settlement and 
removal—chiefly turning, as it does, upon the relief of the poor— 
is one of the numerous questions to which its provisions may, 
give rise. Under the present law, no one born in such a place 
acquires a settlement by birth (see Reg. v. St. Nicholas, Leicester, 
2 B. & C. 889), nor can a pauper be removed thither (Dride- 
well v. Clerkenwell, 2 Salk. 468). 

Sect. 2, provides for the case of such extra-parochial places 
(and they are very numerous) as are too small to supply the 
two overseers required to be appointed for parishes under the 
43 Eliz. c. 2. In these cases the present Act allows one only to 
be appointed from among the inhabitant householders of the 
place, or some such householder of an adjoining parish who 
shall be willing to undertake the office ; and such last-mentioned 
person may be paid a salary, if approved by the Poor-law 
Board. In ordinary parishes, it will be recollected, the office 
of overseer is by law compulsory on those appointed, except 
in the case of certain exempted classes. Apparently, in an 
extra-parochial place sufficiently large to supply one inhabitant 
householder as overseer, the general rule of law would now be 
applicable as to this point. 

Sect. 3, provides that in the Temple (Inner and Middle), in 
Gray’s-inn, and in the Charterhouse, the under-treasurers and 
registrar respectively (or, in default, an inhabitant householder 
in such place), shall be the overseer. There is no similar pro- 
vision, however, as to Lincoln’s-inn (the remaining inn of court), ° 
or as to any of the inns of Chancery, or as to either of the Ser- 
jeants’ inns—though they are all of them extra-parochial places, 
and, it is apprehended, all possess either a treasurer, a registrar, 
or some equivalent officer. These places, being all entered 
separately as extra-parochial in the Report above referred to, 
will now be parishes for the whole of the six purposes above 
enumerated. The present section (in anticipation of that 
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which immediately follows) adds, however, a proviso that the 
Temples, Gray’s-inn, and Charterhouse “ shall not be liable to 
be added for such purposes to any union or district.” 

Sect. 4, contains a provision that any extra-parochial place 
(at the desire, expressed in writing, signed by two-thirds in 
value of the owners and occupiers of the land comprised therein) 
may be annexed to, and become part of, any parish for all the 
six purposes above enumerated. But the consent of such parish 
must be obtained, expressed by a vestry resolution, after due 
notice. The order for the annexation may be made by the 
justices in quarter session; or, if the place be within a borough 
with a recorder, by the recorder. 

Sects. 5 and 6, regulate the position, at the board of guardians, 
of the overseers for extra-parochizi places, in the possible event 
of any such place being added to any union. It is remarkable, 
however, that by the terms used in the 3rd and 4th sections a 
distinction seems to be contemplated between an annexation to 
a union and to a single parish; and the mode of annexation 
pointed out in the latter section refers to a parish simply, 
whereas the provisions as to the overseers acting as guardians 
refer to aunion. Yet there are guardians for single parishes 
(see Toulmin Smith’s ‘ The Parish,” p. 166); and, therefore, an 
extra-parochial place, which, under the provisions of this Act, 
shall be annexed to a single parish, would seem to be unrepre- 
sented among the guardians thereof. 

Sect. 7, is as follows :— 

“Provided, that nothing above contained shall apply to any extra- 
parochial place in respect whereof there shall be any agreement with any 
parish as to the liability of such place to contribute to the poor-rate of 
such parish contained in any Act of Parliament.” 

According to grammatical construction, this section should 
refer to the whole of the preceding provisions of the statute ; 
and would prevent any extra-parochial place, party to such 
agreement, becoming a parish for any of the purposes mentioned 
in the 1st section; and yet this can scarcely be the meaning, 
because there is no reason why such agreement, for the purposes 
of the poor-rate merely, should defeat the objects of the Act (so 
far as such place is concerned) in reference to the other five 
purposes. It is apprehended, that, instead of “ nothing above 
contained,” the words should have been “nothing above con- 
tained in reference to annexation to a parish or other district ;” 
that is, that no extra-parochial place, party to such an agree- 
ment with some parish as to the poor-rate, shall be liable to be 
annexed to such, or to any other, parish. 

By sect. 8, analogous provisions to those contained in the 4th 
sect. are made for adding an extra-parochial place to any district 
in or adjoining to which it lies, wherein the relief of the poor 
iz administered under a local Act. ‘The consent of two-thirds 
of the occupiers and owners of the land comprised in such place, 
and of the guardians of the district, must be obtained ; and the 
order is to be made by the Poor-law Board, instead of the jus- 
tices or recorder. The annexation in this case, however, is to 
be for the purposes of poor relief only. 

The two succeeding sections (9 & 10) of the Act refer to quite 
a different subject—viz. as to the publication of banns, and as to 
marriage registers. As to the first, authority is given to the 
bishop of the diocese within which there may be locally situate 
any church or chapel of the Church of England, within or be- 
longing to some extra-parochial place—to authorise, by writing, 
under his hand and seal, the publication therein of banns; and 
the solemnisation therein of marriages, by banns or, license of 
persons residing within such extra-parochial place. This state 
of things was dealt with in the Marriage Act of 4 Geo. 4, c. 76, 
by a provision (s. 12), that, for the purposes of that Act, extra- 
parochial places should be deemed to belong to the parish or 
chapelry next adjoining. It may be observed, that the 
“license” referred to intends, of course, that immemorially 
given by the ordinary, and has no connection with the secular 
license of the superintendent-registrar, under 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 
85, and 19 & 20 Vict. c. 119. 

As to marriage registers, the 10th section of the Act ex- 
tends the provisions as to providing and keeping them, contained 
in 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86, to such extra-parochial churches and 
chapels as shall be authorised by the bishop as above explained. 

The last section of the Act contains a general provision that 
its words shall be construed as those in the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 76, and that the provisions in that 
Act, and in the subsequent Acts explaining and extending the 
same, and not repealed, shall be extended to the present statute, 
so far as they are consistent with it. 

A similar declaration should have been added in reference to 
the Acts dealing with the purposes wnconnected with the relief 
of the poor, for which extra-parochial places are now to be 





parishes. But to specify these would, apparently, have given 
the framers of the present Act too much trouble. On the 
whole, the Act under consideration appears a clumsy specimen 
of legislation, and would have been much improved by the 
exertion of a little more trouble and thought on the part 
of its promoters. It ought not to have been possible to raise 
any of the points above suggested as to its construction, 
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Recent Decisions in Chancery. 





Girts To CHARITIES—DESTINATION OF SURPLUS. 
The Mayor of Beverley v. The Attorney-General, 5 W. R. 840. 

The class of cases of which this is one stretches from the 

time of Lord Coke to the present time; and although the deci- 
sion just arrived at by the House of Lords will govern many 
analogous cases, it will probably not suffice té terminate ques- 
tions which have arisen out of events that the testators, whose 
wills have to be applied to them, never for an instant contem- 
plated. The normal case, which has occurred over and over 
again, is this:—A testator, some two or three centuries ago, 
gave an estate to a corporation or other persons, specifying its 
value, and directing a multitude of small payments to be made 
for charitable objects, and generally so arranged his bounty as 
to leave a few pounds to the administrators for their trouble. 
It never seems to have entered into the minds of any of these 
ancient benefactors that the rental of their estates might, at 
some future period, increase to ten times their then value. ‘They 
jotted down carefully the actual rental, and portioned it out so 
as just to exhaust the whole, either with or without a donation 
to the trustees for their own use. Now that the money value of 
land has so enormously increased, the question presents itself, 
what is to be done with the improved rental? It is quite 
settled that this is a question of construction, but various rules 
have been devised to stamp particular phraseology with a 
special interpretation. ‘The real answer to the inquiry what 
the testator intended to have done with the surplus, which he 
did not dream of, would be that he had no intentions at all; 
and the Courts have, therefore, under the guise of discovering 
an intention in the words, very often invented one which never 
had any actual existence. One rule was settled at a very 
early period, in the famous Thetford case (8 Co. 259). There 
the testator gave an estate, which he seems to have described as 
being of the annual value of £35, to certain trustees, with a 
direction to apply so much for the maintenance of a preacher, 
and so much for a schoolmaster, and so on for other objects, 
the separate sums exactly exhausting the £35. It was held, 
that the whole estate was given to charity, and that the in- 
creased rents afterwards obtained were to go in augmentation of 
the several charities, the following rule from an old Act of Par- 
liament being cited as the principle :—“ /ta semper quod pia et 
celeberrima voluntas donatorvum in omnibus teneatur et expleatur 
et perpetuo sanctissime perseveret.” 

This was soon followed by stronger decisions. Thus, in Arnold 
v. The Attorney-General, a House of Lords case (reported Show. 
P.C.22), a testator prefaced his will by a statement that he meant 
tosettle his estates for charitable uses, and devised a manor to trus- 
tees, upon trust to pay a number of sums for various charities, 
amounting in the whole to £120. The will made no mention 
of the actual or estimated value of the manor, but it was ascer- 
tained to have been worth, at the date of the will, £240, and the 
whole surplus was held to belong to the charities. And in The 
Attorney-General v. The Mayor of Coventry (2 Vern. 398), 
where a corporation, which had paid part of the purchase 
money, took a grant of land upon trust to apply in charity cer- 
tain sums, amounting in the whole to £70 a year, which was 
the then rental of the land, it was held by the House of 
Lords that the subsequently increased rental should go entirely 
to the objects of the charity. The result of these and other 
cases is, that, where it can be made out that the charitable gifts 
exhaust the whole of the rental at the date of the will, or where 
there are other indications of an intention to give the whole to 
charity, all the increased rents will be applied to the same pur- 
pose. This is quite independent of the particular language 
used, and may apply, as we have seen, to a case where a large 
present surplus is left without any specitic appropriation. 

The other cases which present themselves are those where one 
or more of the objects of the testator’s bounty is not a charity ; 
and these have given rise to some conflict of decision. Thus, 
the whole value of the land may be fully apportioned among a 
number of charities and one non-charitable object. This fre- 
quently happens ; the last gift being to the corporation or other 
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body which is to administer the trust. When the rent in- 
creases, is the whole increase to be devoted to the charity, or to 
be taken by the corporation, or to be apportioned rateably be- 
tween them? The answer depends, to some extent, on the pre- 
cise terms of the will; and it is considered very material to 
inquire whether the testator has himself specified the value of 
the land; whether he has called the first private gift “a sur- 
plus,” or described it like the rest—by merely stating its 
amount; or, as in the present case, used some such phrase as 
“the overplus rent—viz. £7;” or, finally, whether he has 
simply devised the estate, and appropriated the greater part of 
the rent, but omitting to give any directions as to the residue. 
The Mercers’ Company v. Attorney-General (2 Bl. N. S. 165) 
was an example of the last kind, 9s. out of £150 being left 
unappropriated; and the Lords held that the Company was not 
entitled to the whole increased rental, but intimated that their 
9s. might perhaps increase rateably with the other gifts. This 
point, however, was not thought worth fighting. The instances 
in which the private gift is unaccompanied with the term sur- 
plus, or some equivalent language, are not common; but, pro- 
bably, the rateable principle would still be held appli- 
cable to them, though it is pretty strongly intimated by the 
Lord Chancellor, in this case, following Lord Lyndhurst’s view, 
that the decision in the Mercers’ case ought properly to be attri- 
buted to certain general words showing an intention to give the 
whole to charity, and that where there is an undisposed-of surplus 
it all goes to the devisees of the land. The rateable principle was 
applied by Lord Langdale, even though the word surplus was 
used, in the cases of the Coopers’ Company (3 Beay. 29), and the 
Drapers’ Company (4 Beav. 69); but the Lord Chancellor has 
strongly intimated his disapproval of those decisions. The pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls followed Lord Langdale’s decisions in 
two cases—viz. The South Molton case (14 Beav. 357), and the 
one which has just been before the House of Lords. Both of 
these decisions have now been reversed; and though the judgment 
was aided by other considerations, it may be considered as 
settled by the Beverley case, that, where, after a number of cha- 
ritable gifts, the surplus rent is given to the administrators of 
the charity, the whole increase of the rental will go to them not- 
withstanding that their share has been described not merely by 
the general term ‘the surplus,” but also by the more specific de- 
scription “the surplus, amounting to £—.” 


ConsTRUCTION—SURVIVORSHIP. 
Page v. May, 5 W. R. 540. 


This case is chiefly important as having finally" disposed of a 
decision (Macdonald v. Bryce, 16 Beav. 581) which it was very 
difficult to reconcile with the general current of authority. The 
bequest in this case was to a ‘tenant for life, with remainder 
to certain legatees, to be equally divided, share and share alike, 
or, in case of the demise of each or either of them, to be divided 
between the survivors or survivor, or their representatives.” 
The words in Macdonald v. Bryce were substantially the same ; 
and the question was, what was to be done in the event (which 
happened) of the death of all the legatees in remainder, during 
the life of the tenant for life? Was the fund undisposed of, or 
did it belong to the legatees’ estates in equal shares, or to the 
last survivor of them? The argument for the intestacy was, 
that the survivorship on which the gift over took place was 
referable to the date of the death of the tenant for life, and 
that there was nothing to vest the gift before that event; and 
this view prevailed in Macdonald v. Bryce. In the present case, 
however, the Master of the Rolls overruled his former decision, 
and held that there was no intestacy. As the same person 
represented the estates of all the legatees, the doubt between 
the rights of the last survivor and the others remains unsettled 
so far as this decision is concerned, but there can be little ques- 
tion as to the title of all upon the many other reported decisions 
on analogous cases. (See 1 Jarm. on Wills, 705). 


PRacTICE—LIBERTY TO BRING AN ACTION—EXTENSION OF 
TIME. 
Farina v. Silverlock, 5 W. R. 827. 

This suit was for an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
printing and selling certain labels for Eau-de-Cologne bottles. 
At the hearing, on appeal, before the Lord Chancellor, the 
plaintiff's bill was ordered to be retained for a twelvemonth, 
with liberty to bring any action which he might be advised. 
The twelyemonth would expire on the day after the present 
motion was made, and the plaintiff had not brought his action 
toa hearing. It did not appear that he had been guilty of un- 
due delay in bringing the action, or that the defendant had 
Placed any impediments in the way of its being conducted to ad- 





judication ; but the cause did not come on for trial until the 
last week of the twelvemonth, and then the plaintiff withdrew 
the record on account of the absence of counsel. He now 
moved for an extension of time; and the Court made the order, 
on the ground that there had been no laches on his part, and 
that there was manifestly a bond jfide intention to proceed to 
trial within the time prescribed by the original order of the 
Court. The order for extending the time, however, was made 
upon the terms of the plaintiff paying to the defendant all the 
costs occasioned by the delay, and doubling the security already 
given for costs—the plaintiff residing out of the jurisdiction— 
in case he should prove unsuccessful. 
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EDINBURGH.—(From our own Correspondent.) 

Scotch cases generally are not likely to be read with much 
attention. But there are two classes of them which may be 
studied with both interest and instruction: those in which 
English principles of law (or at least what are understood here 
to be such) are repudiated, and those which relate to the rights 
and responsibilities of agents of every class belonging to the 
legal profession. These cases are not numerous; and it is pro- 
posed in the course of the vacation to give short reports of such 
as have occurred since the beginning of the year. In pursuance 
of this purpose we proceed to notice the case of Mrs. Jane 
Bowman or M‘Naughten and children against the Caledonian 
Railway Company, 15th January, 1857. In this case the 
pursuers, who were the wife and children of a man named 
Daniel M‘Naughten, a joiner, in the service of the Caledonian 
Railway Company, claimed damages (which were laid at £800) 
from the company as reparation for the death of the husband 
and father who was killed while working at a carriage on a 
siding, at Greenock, by a collision caused by an engineer and 
stoker, also in the service of the company, driving an engine 
violently into the siding without warning. In defence, the 
company stated, among others, the following preliminary plea :— 
“The allegation that injury was occasioned through the culpa- 
bility of fellow-servants in the defenders’ employment, is irre- 
levant, the defenders not being legally responsible in a question 
with the deceased or his representatives for such culpability.” 

The Lord Ordinary (before whom, as already explained, all 
actions in the Court of Session come to depend in the first 
instance) disposed of the plea by interlocutor —‘“ Repels the 
said plea in law.” To the interlocutor containing this finding, 
he appended a long note, explaining the reasons of his judg- 
ment, and entering into the arguments on each side so fully, that 
it is not necessary to do more for the understanding of the 
case than quote some parts of it :-— 

“The defenders’ objection to the relevancy of this action 
raises a question of great general importance, entering deeply 
into the constitution of one of our most common and familiar 
contracts. The facts alleged by the pursuers and to be assumed 
at present are briefly these:—M‘Naughten, while employed as 
a joiner or carpenter in repairing a railway carriage, on a 
siding, was killed by a collision caused by an engine driving 
violently into the siding. No warning was given, and no pre- 
cautions were taken to secure the safety of those who might be 
engaged on the siding. The collision, and consequent injury 
and death of M‘Naughten, are alleged to have been caused 
by the fault of the defenders’ servants—viz. the persons in 
charge of the engine and the person in charge of the switches.” 

The Lord Ordinary then narrates the defenders’ plea; and, 
after explaining the primary principle of responsibility in such 
cases, and showing that the same principle affects azctores as 
well as actores, he goes on to say :—‘ There can be no doubt 
of the relevancy of the averments in this case if the person 
injured had been a stranger. On this point it is understood 
that the master’s responsibility is also recognised by the law of 
England.” 

“But it is said that here the person injured was himself in 
the employment of the defenders, and that a master is not 
liable for injury done by one servant to another,” &c.; and his 
Lordship then mentions the English cases referred to in support 
of this doctrine (Priestley, 1837, 3 Mees. & W.1; Hutchinson, 
May 22, 1850, 19 Law Journ. Exch. Rep. 296; Wigmore, 
May 22, 1850, 19 Law Journ. Exch. Rep. 300). With regard 
to these English cases, the Lor¢ Ordinary states, that, “so far 
as he can venture to form any opinion on the English decisions, 
he is disposed to think that no rule quite so absolute and in- 
flexible as that for which the defenders contend has been settled 
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by express decision ; though, certainly, the authority of the 
cases, and the dicta of the learned judges, are favourable to the 
defenders’ plea. In the law of Scotland, the decisions directly 
adverse to the absolute rule contended for are express and 
numerous. Masters have repeatedly been found liable for 
injury done by one servant to another. There is no trace of 
such a rule in Scottish law as exempts the master from respon- 
sibility, merely because the injured party as well as the doer is 
in his employment.” 

The Scotch cases particularly referred to were—Linwood, 
May 14, 1817; Sword, Feb. 13, 1839; Sneddon, June 16 
1849; Rankin, Jan. 31, 1852; Gray, Dec. 1, 1852; and Reid, 
July 3, 1855. ‘ 

The Lord Ordinary then goes on to say, that he thinks the 
principles upon which the law on this subject should be regu- 
lated ought to be universal over the whole kingdom, and 
suggests that some principle might be found intermediate 
between what is stated to be the English rule, and the inflexible 
rule enforcing the liability in Scotland—as, for example, ‘ while 
both (servants) are employed in a common operation.” 

But he observes further, that cases may occur of a different 
character, as where one servant is subordinate to another, or 
where they are engaged in different operations. In the first 
class of cases the master’s liability for the fault of a servant 
having a superintendence was recognised by the House of 
Lords, in Paterson, 1 Macqueen’s Rep. 748 ; and that if the abso- 
lute rule maintained by the defenders were well founded, a 
master would be exempt from responsibility in such a case as 
that of a dairymaid, while bringing home milk, being care- 
lessly driven over by the coachman, which, he thinks, would be 
‘‘a very startling result to a Scotch lawyer; for whatever sup- 
port to such a rule may be found in some of the decisions of 
the Courts, and more particularly in some of the dicta of the 
learned judges in England, there is neither precedent nor 
authority in the law of Scotland in favour of it.” 

His Lordship then goes on to show, that “ the doctrine of an 
implied undertaking in the contract of service to incur all risks 
from the fault of servants in all different departments is not one 
recognised in Scotch law ;” as might have been expected from 
the way in which the law upon the subject has been applied in 
Scotland. 

The defenders reclaimed, but the Court adhered to the Lord 
Ordinary’s interlocutor without hearing the pursuers ; and some 
of the Lord Ordinary’s speculations met with little favour from 
the inner house judges. 

The Lord Justice Clerk said that he went upon the “ broad 
principle, that, since the employer is liable to third parties for 
the injuries sustained by them, he is, d fortiori, liable for those 
sustained by his own servants.” And again, “the notion that 
each workman undertakes all the risks of accidents caused by 
say 1,000 other fellow-workmen employed in a railway, and 
that the master is not to be liable, is, to my mind, quite opposite 
to reason and justice.” 

That the duty of the master is to take care not to allow his 
servants to injure any, and that this duty is not limited to the 
public: “The first thing, I think, is to take care of all his own 
servants; they are brought into constant contact with each 
other, and the risk of injury is very great. The order and duty, 
therefore, of being careful and attentive to the life and person of 
others applies first and primarily to fellow-servants.” 

He then observes, that he could have understood the English 
rule if it had declared a master not liable when his instructions 
were violated. ‘‘It seems most extraordinary to say that he is 
free from all risks for accidents caused ty fellow-workmen.” 

Lord Murray expressed similar views, and said :—‘ I cannot 
see my way to any principle here which would free the master 
from his liability. Ido not know the English law on this 
point ; but we have a principle here which appears to me very 
wise and just, by which, at any rate, I, as a Scotch judge, am 
bound.” 

Lord Cowan followed on the same side, and concludes his 
judgment thus:— There are two, if not three, decisions 
standing, in which this defence has been repelled by well-consi- 
dered judgments of this court. It would be wrong in this 
state of matters, as it appears to me, to entertain serious 
argument on a principle so thoroughly recognised, until the 
House of Lords has instructed us to act differently. It may 
be very expedient that the same rule should prevail in both 
countries; but so long as the decisions in our own courts 
remain unreversed, I do not see how we can do otherwise than 
aflirm the interlocutor of Lord Ardmillan.” 
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A Complete Manual of Short Conveyancing. Containing, I. Com- 
mon Forms; IT, 250 Precedents of Assurances. With Ez- 
planatory Notes and a copious Index, By Herman L. Prior, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Wildy & 
Sons. 

Mr. Herman Prior’s Manual of Concise Conveyancing may 
at least claim the merit of being one of the most startling law 
books which have appeared for many a year. It has nothing, 
or almost nothing, in common with the concise forms which 
have been published by more than one of the leading conyey- 
ancers of the day. Their drafts have been for the most part 
framed on the principles which have been recognised in convey- 
ancing for centuries, and their brevity has been almost exclu- 
sively attained by the omission of redundant and tautological 
expressions. This mode of dealing with the subject does not at 
all satisfy the ardent reforming spirit by which our author is 
animated, and he complains that ‘ the retrenchments of modern 
times appear to have gone on the principle of lopping off an 
obvious excrescence here and there, instead of the reconstruc- 
tion, on sound principles, of the entire mode of thought and 
language.” ‘This, though a distorted, is not altogether a false 
account of what has been done by those who have preceded Mr. 
Prior in the attempt to improve the style of legal instruments. 
The task he sets himself is nothing less than ‘“ the reconstruc- 
tion of the existing forms on sounder principles of language and 
arrangement ;” and though we shall have to question the sound- 
ness and the safety of Mr. Prior's suggested principles, we are 
bound to admit in the outset that he has discharged himself of 
his rather Quixotic undertaking with great ingenuity, and yet 
greater courage. 

Like a true knight errant, Mr. Prior will not be content with- 
out a social monster to quell. To say that conveyancing is 
often cumbrous and prolix, and that it is capable of further im- 
provement, even after all that has been done of lateyears, is, in our 
author's estimate, an utterly inadequate view of the actual facts, 
It is not reform, but revolution, which he deems necessary, 
The conveyancing of the last century is pleasantly described as 
“ one of the scourges of the country ;”’ and “ the vitality of this 
gigantic imposture” is investigated in much the same spirit in 
which a missionary might be expected to inquire into the 
nature and origin of Buddhism or Fetish worship. 

If Mr. Prior had been more temperate in his denunciation 
of the present system, we should have been disposed to agree 
with him that the neatness and elegance of modern drafts might 
be increased, and their costliness diminished, by a judicious 
regard for conciseness of expression. But it is an utter miscon- 
ception to represent the prolix language still employed by some, 
though not by the best conveyancers, as the cause of the ex- 
pensiveness of modern conveyancing. The real obstacle to the 
ready transfer of land eonsists in the necessity of investigating, 
at the expense of much skilled labour, the title to the property 
dealt with, for a period of more than half a century, and of 
making good real or apparent defects by a still more expensive 
and laborious accumulation of evidence. While this process has 
to be gone through, it must be paid for; and it is idle to suppose 
that the mere contraction of the Jength of legal instruments will 
be suffered to deprive the professional agents employed ona 
purchase of a fair remuneration for their bond fide services. It 
is true that at present they are most absurdly compelled to 
regulate their charges for the skill and intellectual labour 
bestowed, by the standard supplied by the number of words in 
the documents prepared. But if these documents were cut down 
to a quarter of their present length, the only consequence would 
be that some new scale, or, what would be much better, some 
entirely new principle of remuneration, must be adopted, or else 
no solicitor would undertake conveyancing work at all. Mr. 
Prior, indeed, fully admits this necessity, and concurs in the 
very sensible suggestion of the Registration Commissioners, that 
the remuneration of solicitors should be based upon some other 
principle than the length of the instruments prepared. 

But this being conceded, all Mr. Prior’s rhetorical flourishes 
about {scourges” and ‘impostures” shrink into very small 
compass. The only real saving which can be effected by con- 
ciseness is just the prime cost of the mechanical labour of cer- 
tain copying clerks; for it is acknowledged that the reduction in 
professional remuneration, which, under the present system, would 
be the immediate effect, must be, and very soon would be, com- 
pensated by paying in a direct and rational form for the labour, 
thought, and care which now receive scarcely any acknowledg- 
ment except in the profit made on copies and engrossments. 
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In estimating the importance of conciseness, therefore, the 
question of expense becomes comparatively trivial, and it would 
assuredly be the height of folly to curtail conveyances so far as 
in any degree to impair the security of titles. 

The two points in the present system of conveyancing which 
Mr. Prior pronounces the most objectionable, are the habit of 
using a multitude of nearly synonymous terms in the place of 
one sufficient general phrase, and the practice of introducing 
recitals into deeds. On the first point, it is only necessary to 
say that the habit is greatly falling into disuse, and that no 
material reduction in the length of well-drawn instruments, such 
as are now commonly turned out, could be effected by the most 
rigid enforcement of Mr. Prior’s dogma against tautology. So 
far, however, as he confines himself to the elaboration of more 
concise and comprehensive modes of expressing the ideas com- 
prised in common forms, he is only treading in the steps of 
the eminent conveyancers who have already weeded out almost 
all the redundant verbiage which was formerly in vogue. But 
the essential characteristic of Mr. Prior’s system is the entire 
omission of recitals; and any one who has the least familiarity 
with conveyances will easily understand, that, by this bold device, 
he is able to reduce an average draft toa much smaller com- 
pass than is possible for the tersest draftsman, who ad- 
heres to the old practice of reciting so much of antecedent 
transactions as may be necessary to make the instrument intel- 
ligible as well as operative. 

The substantial question which Mr. Prior raises by his elabo- 
rate work is, whether the advantage of conciseness is sufficient 
to compensate for the inconvenience and obscurity which the 
absence of recitals would certainly produce. We think that 
the answer must be in the negative. Mr. Prior’s ingenious 
argument against the employment of recitals sums up all that 
can be said on that side of the question. 

“Tt really seems wonderful,” he says, ‘“ how such a practice could ever 
have been considered necessary, or even tolerable. To a lay mind it 
would certainly appear enough that a conveyance from A. to B. should 
be a conveyance from A. to B. without being a history of A.'s antecedents, 
and perhaps those of one or two of his ancestors as well. No doubt, as a 
literary production, a conveyance is much more complete and satisfactory 
for exhibiting the preliminary state of the title at length; but as in 
practice this has always been well sifted beforehand, and every party to 
the instrument is assumed to be cognisant of it, it does seem monstrous 
that the entire process should be gone through again, and the draft 
swelled to thrice its length, for the benefit of some exoteric reader in 
after times, who, even if he exist, will not accept these statements on the 
faith of the document itself, but require their strict proof, viewing the 
document not as an isolated fact, but as merely one link in the chain of 
title. But it may be fairly urged, should a conveyance then be in every 
case 2 mere general transfer of the parties’ interest, without identifying 
in any manner the capacity in which they execute? Certainly not; and 
if it should hereafter happily form the subject of a general order that 
recitals in deeds should not be allowed for on taxation, except under 
special circumstances, the character and grounds of execution by the 
different parties (framed so as to include the benefits of estoppel, and 
others of a similar nature) would be the principal test of the convey- 
ancer’s skill. It is quite easy to frame such a statement in language 
clumsy, involved, and even lengthy; but it is also possible, although 
perhaps not easy, to include it in terms which shall neither incumber the 
draft, nor perplex the reader.” 

There are two or three considerations which seem sufficient 
to dispose of this theory. In the first place, it does not seem to 
us worth while to destroy the value of a conveyance, even as a 
literary production, for the sak: of the very small advantage 
of saving a skin of parchment. LBesides this, there is another 
most material use in recitals of which Mr. Prior takes no 
account at all. On the present system, the entire series of 
deeds on which a title depends get so interwoven by means of 
the recitals which they contain, that a fraudulent suppression 
of an instrument which may cut at the root of an apparent 
title becomes an extremely difficult matter. In point of fact, 
frauds of this kind are more rare than any one could & priori 
have expected; but if every conveyance were as little sug- 
gestive of what had gone before as those which Mr. Prior 
furnishes as models, there is reason to fear that a notable in- 
crease would take place in the dangers to which titles would 
be exposed from the schemes of dishonest vendors. But the 
omission of all recitals would not only be hazardous, but in 
many cases absolutely impossible. Our author concedes the 
necessity of describing ‘“ the character and grounds of execution 
in such a manner as to include the benefits of estoppel, and 
others of a similar nature ;” and whether this is done by first 
stating the facts, and then proceeding to the operative part of 
the deed, or, after Mr, Prior's fashion, by inserting the facts in 
a parenthetical clause, it is equally a recital; the only difference 
being, that, in the one case, it is in its natural place, and free 
from ambiguity ; while, in the other, it is inserted as a subse- 
quent explanation of the earlier phrases of the deed, and in 
many cases must be wanting in perspicacity, and dependent for 





its meaning on the unsatisfactory resources of punctuation. 
For example, a deed of dissolution of partnership is thrown by 
Mr. Prior into the following shape :— 

“ For effectuating an agreement for determining the partnership busi- 
ness of ——, heretofore carried on by the said A. B. and C. D. under 
articles dated &c., and in consideration of one moiety of the profits of 
such business, up to the —— day of —— last, having been received by 
the said A. B (and of £—— secured to him by the bond bearing even 
date herewith of the said C. D., being the value of the share of the said 
A. b., as ascertained by a stock taking and account stated between the 
parties of the partnership property), and also in consideration of an 
indemnity against the partnership liabilities by bond, bearing even date 
herewith (in the penal sum of £——), executed to the said A. B. by the 
said C. D., the said A. B. releases, &¢." 

An old-fashioned conveyancer would have got rid of all the 
relative and parenthetical clauses, and told the story simply by 
reciting that the business had been carried on by A. B. and 
C. D. under articles, &c.; that one moiety of the profits, up to 
the day of last, had been received by A. B.; that the 
value of A. B.’s share had been ascertained at £ ; that 
bonds for securing the amount, and for indemnity, had been 
given; and that, in consideration of the premises, the said 
A. B. releases, &c. 

No one but a man ona hobby could prefer the form which 
Mr. Prior has been at so much pains to frame. The other mode 
would be quite as short; it is certainly more natural and 
elegant to recite substantively what you wish to record, than to 
introduce the facts by an oblique statement in connection with 
the consideration. If, as is commonly the case with arrange- 
ments for dissolution, the terms were of a more complicated 
nature, the indirect mode of reciting the necessary circum- 
stances would be quite unmanageable, and the draftsman would 
be driven to the artifice adopted by Mr. Prior in some of his 
precedents, of throwing the difficultics and complications as 
they arise into a series of schedules. Not content with abolish- 
ing recitals, Mr. Prior condemns the time-honoured habendum 
as a superfluity, though even he can scarcely complain much of 
its length. But he is resolute to have nothing that cannot be 
proved to be indispensable, and would willingly derange the 
habits of centuries for the sake of eliminating half-a-dozen 
words. But while we can only regard these wild notions as in- 
stances of the fanaticism with which a man will often follow a 
pet theory to any lengths, however extravagant, we are bound 
to concede to Mr. Prior the praise of having worked out his 
idea with remarkable skill. ‘The large collection of precedents 
which he has elaborated will not be lost, even to those who, 
like us, are not quite advanced enough to give up recitals, or to 
appreciate our author’s purposeless omission of the two or three 
words which constitute the Aaberdum of an ordinary deed. 
Apart from the general scheme, there are many happily con~ 
densed forms in the collection which may advantageously be 
used by any draftsman; and, notwithstanding our objections to 
his theory, we think Mr. Prior's work a valuable contribution 
to the conveyancer’s library. 

———>—_____———_—- 


Enspectors of Prisons’ Weport. 


The Twentieth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons has been pub- 
lished. It is confined to the Northern and Eastern District. In 
the prefaratory letter to the Home Secretary, dated in September, 
1856, from Mr. Voules, the inspector, he states that the report is 
on the prisons which have been inspected by him during the 
year. We were, therefore, somewhat surprised to find that 
many of the separate reports bear date as of visits made early in 
1854, and none of them later than December in that year. 
Why such delay should have taken place before the reports 
were communicated to the Government, or why the first para- 
graph of the inspector's short communication to Sir George 
Grey should contain so obvious a mistake, is more than we can 
undertake to explain. Butif there be any value in the inform- 
ation given in such reports—a matter on which there may 
be some doubt as long as they retain their present character— 
it would, at all events, be desirable that they should be com- 
municated to the public as soon as official convenience may 
permit. An inspector’s duty, when he visits a prison, seems to 
be to inquire generally as to whether there has been an increase 
or a decrease in the number of prisoners; also as to their spiri- 
tual and sanitary condition; the cost of their maintenance; the 
internal economy of the prison ; the manner in which the books 
and accounts are kept; and whether there is any special ground 
for dissatisfaction in the minds of the visiting justices, the 
officers, or the prisoners. The result of such inquiries he 
notes down cursorily at the time, and a collection of these notes 
(in this case two years after they were written) is called his 
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report. There is, therefore, not very much that would interest 
general readers to be found in this blue-book; and yet it 
is impossible to read even the meagre statements which 
it contains without being convinced how large is the 
field which the judicious philanthropist may find in our 
prisons, without entering upon the more debateable ground of 
reformatories. It certainly appears strange that there should be 
so little uniformity in the management of our prisons. Justice 
would seem to require that the character and nature of the 
punishment should be as nearly equal as possible in all our 
prisons in this country, so that a given number of months con- 
finement in one jail would be equal, as a punitive sentence, to 
the sameinanother. We fin, however, crank labour largely used 
in some jails, while it is unknown in others. There is also a great 
difference as to the quality or quantity of food supplied to the pri- 
soners. Thus, at Derby, the daily cost for each was 6d., and we 
are informed that the surgeon ‘orders extra food for any prisoner 
who loses in weight ;” while at Hull the daily cost of food was 
only 43d. per head, and we are told “the rules of this prison do 
not require the surgeon to see prisoners who are not on the sick 
list more than once a month.” At Beverley, the average cost 
in 1854 was 63d.; Ipswich Borough, 5}d., and County, 43d. ; 
Bury St. Edmunds, 34d.; Oakham (Rutland), 83d.; Southwell, 
53d. There is also a great difference as to the total annual cost 
of each prisoner. Upon the whole, it seems evident enough that 
the “ general prison regulations” are not sufficiently stringent, 
or else that the control of the inspector and his power of in- 
terference with the management of the visiting justices are too 
limited in their range. In order to make Government inspec- 
tion of prisons what was originally intended, and what it ought 
to be, more power must be intrusted to the inspectors, and then 
something more worthy of them may be expected than those 
comparatively trifling memoranda and would-be statistics, which 
now go by the name of reports, and have the sanction of ap- 
pearing in the blue-books, 


Since the above remarks were in print,we have received another 
of these reports. It is the production of Mr. Perry, and relates 
to the prisons of the Southern and Western District. This re- 
port is evidently the result of inspections during 1855-6, 
though, singularly enough, that fact nowhere appears through- 
out the entire report, except inferentially. Neither does it 
appear in the inspector’s letter to the Home Secretary; and, 
with a rare consistency in his contempt for dates, Mr. Perry 
satisfies himself by giving the month, but not the day, when 
that docusnent was written. These trifles—if such obviously 
important things may be so designated—show that there is very 
little system or methodical plan in the proceedings of the in- 
spectors. Each seems to pursue such a method as strikes his 
fancy, and to report accordingly. We were, therefore, prepared 
to find that we should be unable to pursue our inquiry as to the 
average daily cost of the dietary of prisons in the Southern and 
Western District. In the report now before us, we have no direct 
information as to the average daily cost of the prisoner’s food, nor 
as to their total annual cost; but, by way of compensation, we 
have a statement of the total expenditure and receipts during 
the year ending Michaelmas, 1855, in the greater number of the 
prisons which have been inspected. The other tabular returns 
are also more carefully given, and present more useful results 
than those which we have generally seen. But it is clear that 
if there is to be any comprehensive system of judicial statistics, 
there ought to be some uniformity in the returns and tabular 
statements furnished by our jail authorities. The value of our 
inquiries on the subject of criminal statistics has been very 
much diminished by the diversity and unnecessary incongruity 
which haye characterised our attempts hitherto. We cannot 
help thinking, moreover, that suc! statistics as we require might 
be much more conveniently obtained by means of printed forms 
to be filled up by the local authorities, and returned periodically 
to a central office, tnan through the agencies at present em- 
ployed. There would still remain sufficient employment for the 
prison inspectors, whose time could easily be better employed 
than in picking up odds and ends of figures, and little bits of 
unconnected statistical information, according as they squared 
with their own private theories or particular fancies. 

Mr. Perry seems to be strongly in favour of the separate 
system, and tells us that there are only two prisons in the dis- 
trict in which it has not been adopted, wholly or in part. 

“It would be gratifying (he says) to be enabled to add, that the disci- 
pline pursued in these improved prisons is always consistent with the 
principle of the system for which they were designed. But although in 
the greater number much attention is devoted to the teaching of what 
may be called abstract morality, and the advantages of an honest course 
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of life are theoretically inculcated, sufficient care is not always taken to 
institute such a course of productive industry as shall practically demon- 
strate the truth of those principles, and thus tend to induce a taste for 
labour. It is true that the views I am advocating are, year by year, 
becoming more extensively received; but there remain, nevertheless, 
more than one instance in which it is studiously endeavoured to divest 
prison labour of all but its punitive element, and in which the remote ad- 
vantages which might be reaped from it in its results both to the pri- 
soner and to society are blindly disregarded. It is right to add, how- 
ever, that even in many of those prisons in which ‘ hard-labour cranks,’ 
and other such ineffectual inventions, founded on the notion of repressing 
crime by mere severity of punishment, have been erected at great cost, 
and persisted in for a time, they are now altogether abandoned ; while in 
others the authorities are meditating their abandonment, and the adop- 
tion of productive labour in their stead.” 

These observations open up a very large field of inquiry, but 
one which it is time to enter upon resolutely. There are few 
social questions more important, and at the same time more 
difficult, than those relating to the employment of convict 
labour. At present, all our theories on the subject are, for the 
most part, purely empirical; and all our plans bear the impress 
of our uncertainty and want of logic. It is strange, that it 
should not yet be decided by our political philosophers whether 
or not the labour of our convicts may be made productive to 
the State without injury to other labour. The absence of any 
well-considered scheme for accomplishing so desirable an end 
must be owing, if not to the impossibility, at least, to a want 
of conviction of the possibility of such a result. The great dif- 
ficulty, no doubt, is to discover any sufficient field for labour, 
that would be at all remunerative, in which there should not be 
the competition of the labour of persons who are not criminals. 
But those who insist upon this view of the subject are very 
much given to overrate its importance, and to forget the awk- 
ward fact that at present the innocent support the criminal with- 
out receiving anything in return—without the latter making 
any contribution by their labour to the common fund ; whereas, 
if labour were made the condition of support, the common stock 
of commodities would, at all events, be increased in the same 
proportion as if no criminals existed, or as if all our convicts 
were industrious members of society. It is beyond our compre- 
hension to understand how the State could possibly be a loser 
by the necessary addition to its capital or consumable stock, the 
actual consumption remaining the same. Such, in effect, 
would be the result of employing our prisoners on reproductive 
work. It is for our statesmen to discover a scheme by which 
the general advantage may be gained at the smallest possible 
loss or inconvenience to individuals. 


os 


Judicial Business Report. 


BARON BRAMWELL’S EVIDENCE ABRIDGED. 
Mr. JusticE CRESSWELL in the Chair. 





Can you give the commission any information on the extent 
of the labours of a Baron of the Exchequer, as to what they are 
at the present time ?—I can tell you what I have had to do 
since the beginning of the business time, and, as well as I can 
judge, what I shall have to do till the end of the usual business 
at the beginning of the long vacation. The term began on the 
3rd of November, and continued till the 25th, during which 
time of course I sat in Court. 

For what average number of hours?—The average number 
of hours is six—from 10 till 4. 

Are the labours of the day closed when you quit the Court 
at 4 o’clock ?—Most certainly not. 

Will you mention the number of hours you attend at Cham- 
bers ?—I should say four hours, from 11 till 3. 

On the average ?—On the average I should certainly say 
from 11 till 3 in the Exchequer. On the 1st of December, 
which was on a Monday, I went on the winter circuit, and I 
returned from the winter circuit on the 24th of December; but 
out of those days there were two during which I was in town. 

Which circuit did you go?—I went a circuit composed of 
portions of three different circuits. I went to Cardiff, to Glou- 
cester, to Chelmsford, to Maidstone, and to Lewes; and I saved 
two days out of that time, during which I was in town 
entirely. Of course those days were saved by sitting late. I 
should say that at Cardiff and at Gloucester I went into Court 
at 9, and left between 7 and 8. Of course, it is a great conve- 
nience to jurymen, witnesses, and parties, if you can let them 
go the same night, instead of making them attend another day. 
On the 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, and 31st of December, the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th of January, making eleven days, I 
was not engaged in the discharge of that part of my duty 
which is done in public, 
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Those were holidays?—Yes. I will show you how I dis- 
posed of those holidays presently. On the 8th, 9th, and 10th I 
was at chambers. 

But you are bound to be at the service of the public during 
the day?—-Iam. From the 12th to the 31st was Term time. 
I was what is called ‘“ out judge ;” that is to say, if there was 
no Nisi Prius business I sat in Banc; if there was Nisi Prius 
business I took it, and as soon as I got away from that work I 
had to go to Chambers. I am quite certain that I speak within 
compass when I say that my work then commenced punctually 
at 10. I certainly did not leave on the average till 3, and I 
then went to Chambers, where I must have had from two and a 
half hours to three hours of work, besides affidavits to read 
afterwards. 

From 10 till 6, then, were the hours you were engaged ?— 
Yes, certainly. From the 31st of January to the 7th of Feb, I 
ought to have been the first four days sitting in the Court of 
Error, and was so for three days; but upon the other day I 
went to the Old Bailey, where I ought also to have been on 
another of those four days. On the fifth day of that week I 
went to the Old Bailey, and so could not sit, where I otherwise 
ought to have done, in my own Court in Bane at the “ After 
Term sittings.” On the sixth day I did sit in my own Court 
in Bane at the “After Term sittings;” so that, in truth, in 
those six days I had work for nine; that is to say, on the 
whole six days I ought to have been at Westminster, either in 
the Court of Error or in the Court in Banc, and I ought also to 
have been three days at the Old Bailey. In the last week in 
February, that is to say, until the 28th of February, I shall 
have to go to chambers, when I shall certainly have work, 
according to my past experience, from 11 to 5, owing to the 
approach of the circuits, and the necessity for doing business 
which cannot be postponed till the Court sits in Banc; and my 
experience undoubtedly is, that I get six hours’ work at 
chambers during that time. In the week after that, which 
ends on March the 7th, I shall have to go to the Old Bailey 
again, because I am the North Wales judge; but out of that 
week I shall have certainly two days unoccupied. I shall have 
another day on March the 9th. From March the 10th to April 
the 4th, I shall be on circuit. 

When is your last commission day?—The 28th. Between 
the 4th of April and the first day of Term I shall have eight 
days with no public duty. From April the 15th to May the 
8th is Easter Term. 

Then the whole of every day is occupied ?—Every day is then 
occupied. From May the 8th to May the 22nd I shall have to 
be at the Old Bailey and to take my fourth of chamber duty, 
which I calculate will amount to six days, giving me five in 
that interval to myself. 

Have you made any allowance for the Court sitting in Banc 
after Easter Term ?—I have not. I have supposed that there 
would be no Banco sittings and no Error sittings, and on that 
supposition I have given myself five days. From May the 22nd 
to June the 12th is Trinity Term; from June the 12th to the 
19th I suppose we may say we shall be sitting in Error; from 
June the 19th to the 26th I have no hope but what we shall 
have such an amount of arrears as to sit in Banc; the follow- 
ing week, from June the 26th, I suppose we shall be in the 
House of Lords. No doubt I ought to calculate upon more ; 
but inasmuch as I cannot be in two places at once, and the 
only remaining week I shall have to be at chambers, I have 
supposed that from June the 26th to July the 3rd I shall be in 
the House of Lords, and from July the 3rd to July the 10th I 
shall be at chambers. 

Assuming that I get the six days which I have mentioned in 
the month before I go on circuit, I shall have had 44 days not 
engaged in business in public. But I desire to mention what 
else I have to do besides this regular ordinary public business, 
and I will mention everything, though some matters may be of 
very little importance, and others of more importance. The 
judges have to hear tax cases. They are liable to be called on 
also to sit in equity, to assist the judges in equity. They have 
Bills referred to them by the House of Lords. It occasionally 
happens, that a judge is asked by the parties to undertake the 
decision of a case for them which may come before him in a 
variety of ways ;—for instance, upon an interpleader summons 
at chambers ; or I may mention another case, which certainly 
is germane to the matter in hand. There was a case which 
came before us in Banc, I think in last Trinity Term. It was 
a case of considerable complication, and the Court and the 
parties asked me to hear it and decide it, which at their request 
I agreed to do. From that time down to the present I have 
never been able to give them a day, and I am going to hear it 





on next Monday. Then a judge has to prepare his notes for 
the court in cases where there are motions for new trials, or to 
enter verdicts, where he has tried them; and, although his 
clerk copies out the notes, of course he has to revise them. He 
has to prepare any cases which may come before the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. He has not to any very great extent, but to 
some extent, to correspond with the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if any reference is made to him. He has 
to read his special paper, and his paper books in cases in error ; 
and he has his judgments to prepare in cases which are reserved 


| for consideration. And as to that, I cannot help saying, that 


to my mind, that last matter alone is very nearly a full occupa- 
tion for the number of leisure days which I have supposed 
myself to have in the course of the year. 

Except the Long Vacation ?—Except the Long Vacation. 
It is very easy to write a judgment, but not very easy, in my 
mind, to write a good one. I think it is all important that one 
should have ample time for the preparation of judgments in 
those cases which do not admit of decision at the time when 
they come immediately before the court. Now I have mentioned 
that I had eleven days between Christmas-day and the 
first day afterwards that I went to chambers. I can assure 
the commission that of those eleven days there were not 
three in which I was not engaged in writing, I will not say 
judgments, because they were not afterwards adopted and read 
by the court as their judgments, but in writing what, if they 
had been approved of, might have been delivered as the judg- 
ments of the court. In particular, there is one case which will 
be in the knowledge of some of the members of the commission, 
a case not in my own court, but a case argued in the House of 
Lords—namely, Lane v. Hooper, in which I will undertake to 
say that if I opened one book, I certainly opened, including 
those that I opened twice, a hundred, so that that was the way 
in which I was occupied. I was writing a judgment then. 
When I say a judgment, the object of writing down your opinion 
in the form of a judgment is, that you may circulate it amongst 
either the members of your own court or those who have to 
consider the matter with you, in order that they may see how 
far they agree with you or how far they differ from you ; because 
it is obvious that one can write down one’s opinions on paper 
more methodically and clearly than one can state them in 
conversation with a brother judge who has to decide the case. 
Now I say, that I think it really is of the greatest importance 
that one should not be hurried in that particular matter; 
because, in the first place, you have to decide between the 
particular parties; and the result of a wrong decision is, that 
you give to one man that which belongs to another. But there 
is another consideration, which to my mind is almost equally 
important, and it is this,—the losing party is never satisfied ; 
but if he thought that he not only had had injustice done him, 
but that that injustice was attributable to the haste or negligence 
of the judge, just consider how much greater his dissatisfaction 
would be. At all events, you had better let him go away with 
the feeling that he has not suffered from the incompetence or 
indifference of the person who has decided against him. I think 
the public satisfactory administration of justice requires that. 
Then there is another thing; you must bear in mind that our 
decisions do not merely settle the particular case, and are then 
forgotten, but that they are cited as precedents; and I am sure 
anybody who knows the mischief that an unfortunate decision 
occasions, will say that it would be very desirable that it should 
never take place, not only for the sake of the particular parties 
concerned in it, but for the sake of the public generally, because 
what is the consequence? Itisin vain tosay that you settle the 
law by it. You do not settle the law; for as long as a case is 
decided upon a wrong principle, although the Courts may abide 
by it, because they consider it their duty not to overrule the 
judgment of a court of co-ordinate jurisdiction, yet you are con- 
tinually having attempts made to distinguish other cases from it 
by circumstances, which indeed make a difference in point of cir- 
cumstance, but none in point of principle, so that at length the case 
gets nibbled and carped at, and shaken, till somehow or other it is 
gone. I would not require a better example of that than a well- 
known case which was decided by the House of Lords. No court, 
of course, could overrule it; but it has given rise to as much 
litigation as could possibly take place, and the result is, that 
that case has not been overruled, but distinguished from to 
such an extent, that if any party now cited it he would be 
laughed at. I need not say that I make these remarks under 
the correction of those members of the commission who know 
about these matters better than I do, from their greater 
experience, but I make them, subject to that correction, very 
confidently ; and I really would press upon the commission 
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very strongly the great importance of not driving the judges to 
hasty judgments upon those cases which are of such a character 
that they cannot decide them in court. There is another matter 
which I must mention to the commission. Lord Wensleydale, 
one of the commission, told me, and my own judgment goes 
with it, that no judge can do his duty who does not read the 
Reports. Ever since I have been upon the bench I have faith- 
fully read all the Reports. 

What Reports are those ?—Reports of cases and decisions in 
the different courts. When I was at the bar I did not read 
them, and I did not pretend to read them, and my clients knew 
that I did not read them, and they took me for better or for worse 
with notice. But [ cannot serve the public in that way, and I 
read them now diligently and faithfully, and they require time ; 
I do not mean to say that the reading of them is laborious, 
because from long habit and inclination, I do not say but that the 
reading of the Reports occasionally is rather an amusing thing. 

Do you read all the multifarious reports—namely, the 
Jurist, the Law Journal, the Justice of the Peace, and the Law 
Times ?—No ; I read what I suppose you may call the orthodox 
Reports of the three Common Law. Courts—namely, Ellis & 
Blackburn, the Common Bench Reports, and Hurlstone & 
Norman. I read the Law Journal Reports (Equity and Common 
Law), and I read the Jurist Reports. I read over the same case 
very often three times; but if I do not do so, Iam not sure that 
I shall not miss it, so I read it to make sure. If I find upon 
reading it that I remember it, I do not always trouble myself to 
read any further. What I have now stated is my work besides 
the long vacation. I do not want to trouble the commission 
with what one may call personal details, but I can undertake 
to tell them that I very often work, certainly as often as not, 
and am obliged to work, after I have come out of court, and 
after I have had my dinner. I work in the evening, in short, 
and at other times which one need not more particularly name, 
but which are not included in any of the days which I have 
here mentioned. There is no remedy for it that I know of; I 
do not mean to say that one is always obliged to do it, but 
continually one is so obliged. 

The labours of the judges, according to your account, are 
increased by the multiplicity of Reports, are they not?—As I 
said before, I cannot read them without consuming time in 
reading them. I am almost reluctant to call it a labour, because, 
as I have said, it is more often to me an amusement than 
anything else; but if it were not an amusement I should still 
have it todo. No doubt if it were not there to be done, one 
could n@t do it; so that in that sense it may be said that the 
multiplicity of Reports causes an additional amount of occupation. 
It may be asked, why does one read the same thing in duplicate ? 
My answer to that is, that if I distinctly comprebend the case 
when I read it I do not trouble myself to read it again; but it 
very frequently happens that you find varieties of expression in 
the judgments, where they have not been considered and written, 
of such a character that it is quite desirable that you should 
read both Reports. You may find that one reporter is struck by 
one remark, which he puts down, and while writing it, not 
being an accomplished shorthand writer, something escapes his 
attention which the other puts down. 

Do you consider that the statement which you have just 
made conveys a fair idea of the work done by the whole fifteen 
judges ?—I do not like to answer for any one but myself. I do 
not know what my brethren of my own court would say. I 
cannot suppose that I work harder in my own court than they 
do, except in so far as I may be more laborious and slow in 
the discharge of what I have to do out of court than they are. 
My brother judges may be more rapid in their own proceedings 
out of court than Iam. I cannot undertake to answer for that, 
but no doubt they have quite as much to do before the public 
as I have. 

When I was called to the bar, the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench used to break up the sitting in banco at 
twelve o'clock in term time on certain days to hold a Nist 
Prius sitting; that was about twice in the term: but on those 
occasions nothing but undefended causes were tried in term 
time. The sittings in term time lasted for a few hours each 
day. All that has been totally altered, causes are now tried of 
as grave a character, and lasting as long, in term time as in the 
sittings after term, and by that means, and by that only, you 
get through the business, which has been enormously prolonged 
both from the modern manner of trying causes, and from the 
habit of hearing them out instead of disposing of them as they 
used to do in a very summary way. <A cause is now enor- 
mously prolonged by an accumulation of speeches, which are 
allowed, very properly I dare say, under the last Common Law 





Procedure Act, and also by allowing parties to be examined ag 
witnesses, which imposes on every defendant the necessity of 
getting into the witness box, and when he has once taken the 
plunge of appearing as a witness himself, of course he brings 
others to support him if he can. 


——_—__—<—____—__ 
Parliamentary Proceedings, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Aug. 21. 
Divorce AND MarrrmonrAu Causes Bit. 

Lord REDESDALE, after a warm debate, withdrew his motion 
that the Commons amendments to this Bill be taken into con- 
sideration that day six months, in deference to the opinion of 
the House. 

The Jornt-Srock Companies Acr (1856) AMENDMENT 
BIL. was read a third time. 

Monday, Aug. 24. 
Divorce AND MarrimoniAL Causes BILL. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved that the Commons’ amend- 
ments be considered. 

Lord REDESDALE moved that the Commons’ amendments be 
taken into consideration that day six months. He was induced 
to take this course upon three grounds :—First, by reason of 
the character and importance of the Commons’ alterations, 
which were of such magnitude that they ought not to be 
hurriedly discussed or hastily decided upon. In the next place, 
he considered that what had occurred during the present session 
showed the advantage which would accrue from a further con- 
sideration of the subject; and, in the third place, he thought 
that the Bill passed by many matters which were within the 
scope of its object; that, therefore, it was imperfect, and, as an 
imperfect measure, it ought not to be further proceeded with. 

Lord St. LEonARDs, in discussing the merits of the amend- 
ments, said, that, as regarded the constitution of the original 
court, he entirely approved of the alterations made. With re- 
gard to the proposed local courts, the House of Commons had 
declared, by an abstract resolution, that they would have local 
courts, which would bring relief to every man’s door. He de- 
precated the spread of courts of divorce over the whole land; 
and though he desired to see the remedy extended to the poor 
as well as the rich, he did not wish to see every possible facility 
given for obtaining divorces. It was first proposed to resort to 
the county courts, but that proposition was immediately scouted. 
It was afterwards determined to leave the matter to a judge of 
assize, or to the quarter sessions, or to a Queen’s counsel, or a 
serjeant-at-law, to be named by a judge. As to the quarter 
sessions, divorce was a thing which magistrates at that 
court could not cope with—the attempt to do so must in- 
evitably break down. Then, again, with regard to judges at 
assize, he would appeal to Lord Campbell whether the moment 
a question of detail—for example, a question of account—arose 
at assizes, it were not customary for the judges to say, “ We 
haye not time to hear it; the case must go to arbitration ?” 
Supposing there were all the necessary appliances, it would be 
nothing extraordinary if a divorce case occupied a week. But 
where were the appliances to be found? Where were the 
judges or the counsel at Misi Prius who were familiar with the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical courts? Again, if the judge de- 
puted a Queen’s counsel or a serjeant-at-law to discharge his 
functions, how was this to be done when there was no court? How 
was a jury to be summoned? The Bill could not possibly work. 
The result would be, that divorce cases would have to be carried 
to the court of appeal, where they ought to be taken in the first 
instance. As to the fees to be paid to the persons intrusted with 
the performance of these duties, he should like to know whence 
they were to come. It could hardly be intended to throw the 
burden on the country ; while, on the other hand, if the suitor 
had to pay them, he would be placed in a worse position 
than other suitors who had courts provided for them at 
the public expense. He would suggest that the clause 
should be struck out, on the understanding that a Bill should 
be brought in next session to settle the form of jurisdiction. 
The next point was as to the action of crim. con. He had, in 
committee, proposed clauses to abolish that action, but to give 
the jury power in certain cases to award the husband damages 
from the adulterer. Considerable discussion arose, and it was 
at last agreed to abolish the action. The question then arose, what 
was to be substituted, and in the Bill, as it went down, the 
Court was empowered to impose a fine on the adulterer, and 
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order him to pay the whole or any part of the costs. The House 
of Commons struck out the power to impose a fine, but inserted 
a clause that in certain cases the petitioner might claim damages, 
his claim to be tried in an action. He could not perceive how 
that would differ from the old action of crim. con. There was, 
indeed, a proviso that the Court should have power to direct 
how the fine was to be disposed of, and might order a portion to 
be settled on the wife or children. They had abolished the 
action of crim. con. because they believed it to be a disgrace to 
their jurisprudence, when it had been compulsory on the part of 
the husband to bring that action; but it would now be voluntary, 
and there would be every inducement to collusion between him 
and the wife, to obtain a provision for her at the expense of the 
adulterer; and he could do so without asking even for a judicial 
separation. He would support the motion of Lord Redesdale, 
because he objected to having the amendments of the House of 
Commons forced in wholesale upon them. : 

After a few words from Earl GrANyILLE, their Lordships 
divided—For the amendment, 44; against, 46: majority, 2. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR then proceeded to state the nature of 
the amendments which had been made in the clause which 
gives jurisdiction in cases of judicial separation to the judges of 
assize and courts of quarter sessions, and said, that, admitting 
the principle of local jurisdiction, he could not conceive any 
better local tribunal for this purpose than the judges of assize. 
Any difficulty that might arise from the pressure of business 
would be provided for by the new rules and regulations which 
it would be in the power of the Court to make; one of which 
rules would no doubt provide that petitions should be presented 
in sufficient time, so that the judges might know what causes of 
the sort were coming on. With regard to the court of quarter 
sessions, the feeling of the House of Commons was, no doubt, 
this: that the poor should have a court of easy access, as well 
as the rich, for the decision of these cases. No doubt these 
courts were open to objection, as any local tribunal they could 
constitute would be; but as the principle of the Bill was left 
untouched, and as something must be left experimental, he 
trusted their Lordships would not object to the giving of juris- 
diction in these cases to the courts of quarter sessions. They 
proposed the best machinery at their hands, and if that was 
found inefficient they must try some other. 

Lord MonTEAGLE did not object to the giving of jurisdiction 
to the recorders, who were learned men selected by the Crown; 
but he had a strong objection to giving it to the courts of 
quarter sessions, which, he believed, would not give satisfac- 
tion. He, therefore, moved to omit the words “ or to the courts 
of quarter sessions.” 

Earl Powys said, that chairmen of quarter sessions had a 
right to protest against an important class of duties being 
thrust upon them, as was proposed by this Bill, involving 
points of law of which they had no special knowledge. The 
business would be chiefly in the hands of attorneys, not perhaps 
of a very reputable class, who would be constantly striving to 
set husband against wife in village communities, for the sake of 
making business. Great injury, too, would result from the 
public discussion at every quarter sessions of cases of this kind. 

Earl GRANVILLE said, that, as the feeling of the House ap- 
peared to be almost universal against this portion of the clause, 
he would not insist on the retention of the words “ court of 
quarter sessions for the county or borough.” 

The clause was altered accordingly. 

Lord St. LEonarps objected to the fees that would be charge- 
able in the assize courts, and urged that they would be a hard- 
ship on poor men. He also objected to that part of the clause 
which authorised the judges to refer questions of divorce to 
members of the bar. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, that, in every commission of 
assize, there were associated with the judges all the Queen’s 
counsel and serjeants who went the circuit ; and the clause only 
provided that the same course should be pursued with regard to 
these causes. It was extremely unlikely that an important 
divorce cause would be left to be tried by a Queen’s counsel; 
the proviso was only introduced to meet an emergency, and to 
preserve the form of the commission the same as at present. 

The amendment of the Commons in the clause}constituting 
the court was then agreed to. 

On clause 25, Lord St. LEoNARDs moved the omission of the 
words “ adultery committed in the conjugal dwelling.” 

Lord MonTEAGLE supported the motion, and said, that the 
proposer of the words under consideration had entirely misun- 
derstood the enactment of the French law which he had at- 
tempted to copy. The French law gave a woman a right of 
divorce in case her husband obtruded his mistress into the 





house; but as the clause stood, a man might bring his concu- 
bine home, and the wife would have no remedy, unless she could 
prove an act of adultery actually committed under her roof. 

Lord ReDESDALE pointed out the further objection that a 
divorce might be granted on the ground of rape, and afterwards 
a jury might decide that no such offence had been committed. 

The House divided—Contents, 27; non-contents, 44: majo- 
rity, 17. 

The Commons’ amendment was thus rejected. 

Lord St. LEoNARDS moved to disagree with the Commons’ 
amendment to clause 30, the effect of the amendment being 
practically to maintain the action of crim. con. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, clause 7, which the Commons 
had inserted, practically maintained the action of crim. con. 
When the Bill was before their Lordships he gave way on that 
point to the opinion generally expressed by their Lordships ; 
but he was much struck with the argument of Lord WENSsLEY- 
DALE, that there were cases in which the husband suffered great 
pecuniary loss by the separation from his wife. 

Lord RepESDALE said, the amendment was an encourage- 
ment to husbands to commence actions for damages on account 
of the wife’s guilt. 

Their Lordships then divided on the question whether the 
Commons’ amendment be agreed to, and the numbers were— 

Content......... Present, 832; Proxies, 45—77 

Non-content...Present, 40; Proxies, 27—67—Majority, 10 

The other amendments of the Commons were then agreed to. 

Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
Royat Commission. 

The royal assent was given by commission to the following 
Bills :—Charitable Trusts Act Continuance, Married Women’s 
Reversionary Interest, Joint-Stock Companies, Probates and 
Letters of Administration, Joint-Stock Companies Act (1856) 
Amendment. 

Divorce AND MarrimoniAt Causes BIL. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR announced that the Commons had 

agreed to the Lords’ amendments to this Bill. 
Friday, Aug. 28. 

The Royal Assent was given to the Divorce AnD Marrtmo- 
NIAL Causes Bit. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR then read the Queen’s Speech, of 
which the following are the only paragraphs interesting to the 
profession :— 

“The Acts for establishing a more efficient jurisdiction for the 
Proving of Wills in England and Ireland, correct defects which 
have for many years been complained of. 

“The Act for amending the Law relating to Divorce and 
to Matrimonial Causes will remedy evils which have long been 
felt. 

“The several Acts for the Punishment of Fraudulent Breaches 
of Trust; for amending the Law relating to Secondary Punish- 
ments; for amending the Law concerning Joint-Stock Banks ; 
together with other Acts of less importance, but likewise tending 
to the progressive improvement of the law, have met with her 
Majesty’s ready assent.” 

Parliament was then prorogued to the 6th of November. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, August 24. 
Jotnt-Srock Companies Act AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Lords’ amendments to this Bill were agreed to. 

Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
Diverce AND MArrronrAt Causes BIL. 

The SrpeakKeR announced that this Bill had been returned 
from the Lords, with many of the Commons’ amendments 
agreed to, and others not agreed to. 

The amendment of the Lords, to strike out the words 
* Quarter Sessions,” was read and agreed to. 

The amendment of the Lords, striking out the clause giving 
a right of divorce to the wife on the ground of adultery by the 
husband in the conjugal residence, was read, together with their 
reasons for doing so—namely, that the words were indefinite, 
and would give rise to questions of fact and law, and that the 
enactment was calculated to lead to collusion. 

Sir G. Grey moved that the Lords’ amendment be agreed to; 
which was opposed by Mr. HENLEY. 

The House divided—For agreeing to the Lords’ amendment, 
43; against, 11: majority, 52. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

















BIRTHS. 

ASTON—On Aug. 23, the wife of Joseph Keech Aston, Esq., Barrister-at 
Law, of 28 St. George’s-square, Belgravia South, of a daughter. 

BONNER—On Aug. 24, at Lower Tooting, Surrey, the wife of John 
George Bonner, Esq., of a son. 

LAW—On Aug. 23, at 63 Upper Seymour-street, Portman-square, the 
wife of Edmund Law, Esq., of a daughter. 

LEFROY—On Aug. 20, at Homewood, Four Elms, Kent, the wife of G. B. 
Lefroy, Esq., of a son, stillborn. 

OWEN—On Aug. 20, at Plas Llanddiffnan, Anglesea, the wife of Thomas 
Owen, Esq., Solicitor, Llangifin, of a son. 

WHITE—On Aug. 25, at Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, the wife of 
Frederick Thomas White, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

ANDREWS—GALLOWAY—On Aug. 20, at Monkstown Church, county 
Dublin, by the Rev. Thomas Rooke, M.A., William Drennan Andrews, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of Gardiner’s-place, Dublin, second son of John 
Andrews, Esq., of Comber, High Sheriff of the county of Down, to 
Eliza, daughter of John Galloway, Esq., of Clifton-terrace, Monkstown. 

BAYLEY—MOORE—On Aug. 19, at Edgbaston Parish Church, by the 
Rey. EK. Morris, of the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, assisted by 
the Rev. G. Thornton, J. Tandey Bayley, Esq., Solicitor, Wednesbury, 
to Louisa Jane, daughter of Paul Moore, Esq., Bolton Lodge, Edg- 
baston. 

BLACKBURNE—CROFTON—On Aug. 20, at St. Lawrence, Kent, by the 
tev. G. W. Sicklemore, M.A., Vicar, Captain John Henry Blackburne, 
Royal Artillery, fifth son of the Right Hon. the Lord Justice of Appeal 
in Ireland, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Anthony Crofton, Esq., 
J.P., Barrister-at-Law. 

KNOX—ARMSTRONG—On Aug. 26, at St. James's, Piccadilly, by the 
Rey. George Jepson, Alexander A. Knox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to 
Susan Toten, youngest daughter of the late James Armstrong, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

SINCLAIR—GLOVER—On Aug. 26, at St. George’s, Bolton, by the Rev. 
N. Jones, assisted by the Rey. J. Spencer, M.A., James Sinclair, Esq., 
M.D., Huddersfield, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry Glover, 
Esq., Solicitor, Bolton. 

DEATHS 

COOPER—On Aug. 22, while bathing off Harwich, Stephen Edward, son 

of W. F. Cooper, Esq., of 5 Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, in his 20th 


year. 

DANIEL—On Aug. 22, at 11 Lansdowne-crescent, Kensington-park, 
Walter Sackville, the infant son of H. M. Daniel, Esq. 

LAVENDER—On April 27, at his brother’s house, Oakwood-park, Dan- 
denong, near Melbourne, Victoria, George Henry Lavender, Esq., Soli- 
citor, aged 26. 

LETTSOM—On Aug. 20, at Grantley-villa, Folkstone, Eliza Sophia, relict 
of the late Samuel Fothergill Lettsom, Esq., and only daughter of the 
late Hon. Mr. Baron Garrow. 

MEYNELL—On Aug. 22, at Durham, Edgar Thomas, the infant son of 
Edgar Meynell, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

RING—On Aug. 26, at his residence, Charles Ring, Esq., of Upper Toot- 
ing, and 3 Great Knight Ryder-st., Doctors’-commons, in the 61st year 
of his age, deeply regretted. 


> _— 
Unclaimed Stack tr the Bank of England. 

The Amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will be 
transferred to the Parties claiming the same, unless other Claimants 
appear within Three Months :— 

Dr BERGEYCK, ANDRE DE Broucnoven, Esq., Malines, £210 New 3 per 
Cents.—Claimed by Count HENRI Francois JosErH DE BRroucHOVEN 
DE BERGEYCK, administrator. 

Epwarps, Joun Moraay, Tallowchandler, Poland-st., Oxford-st., £165: 0:6 
Consols.—Claimed by ANN Epwarps, Widow, sole executrix. 

GREAVES, JOHN LiprrotTT, Gent., Leicester, £46 : 12 : 4 Reduced.— 
Claimed by Rev. Joun WILLIAM GREAVEs and JouN Rocurortr LUKE, 
executors. 

Horr, James, Esq., Duchess-st., Middlesex, and Emiry Hore, his wife, 
£142: 18: 7 Reduced.—Claimed by James Hore and Emity Hore. 

KEnNsINGTON, ArTHUR, Esq., Glocester-rd., Hyde-pk.-gdns., and JoHN 
FinNeY BELFIELD, Esq., Primley-hill, Torquay, Devon, £1,376: 5:6 
Consols.—Claimed by ARTHUR KENSINGTON and JoHN FINNEY BEL- 
FIELD. 

Lane, THomas, Esq., Lincoln’s-inn, and ANNE LANE, his wife, £100 Con- 
sols.—Claimed by JANE Money, Widow, surviving executor of ANNE 
LANE. 

Lawson, CHARLES Jonn, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and Wiiiam 
FREDERICK Lawson, Esq., of the Middle Temple, £400 Consols.— 
Claimed by Hon. Sir Jonny Taylor CoLeripGE, Kt., CHARLES LANE, 
and WILLIAM W8HITESIDE, acting executors of CHARLES Joun Lawson, 
deceased. 

NewcomsBe, Evizasern, Spinster, Princes-st., Westminster, deceased, 
Witt1am Newcomse, Banker, Fleet-st., deceased, Mary NEwcomBe, 
his wife, deceased, and Rev. WILLIAM St. ANDREW VINCENT, Bolney, 
Sussex, £254: 7: 6 New £2: 10 per Cents.—Claimed by Francis 
SmepLey, Gent., Jermyn-st., St. James's, the person named in order of 
Court of Chancery. 

Pirman, Louisa Jane, Spinster, Oulton, Norfolk, now wife of Rev. 
STEPHEN ATKINSON Cooke, Kingston, Portsea, £77: 14: 5 Consols.— 
Claimed by Louisa Jane Cooke, formerly Louisa Jane Pirmay, 
Spinster. 

Suarp, Saran, Widow, West Grinstead, Sussex, £262: 14: 11 Consols.— 
Claimed by Saran SHARP. 

Werks, RicHaRD, Esq., deceased, and LAWRENCE SMITH, Gent., both of 
Hurstperpoint, Sussex, £55: 18:9 Consols.—Claimed by LAWRENCE 
Sauru, the survivor. 





a oe 
Weirs at Law and PNeyt of Kin. 
Advertised for in the London Gazette and elsewhere during the Week. 
Bernard, RICHARD (who died in June, 1846), Warehouse-keeper, 22 
Daulby-st., Liverpool.—Next of kin to come in and make out their 
claims on or before Sept. 18, at office of Registrar for the Liverpool 
District, 1 North John-st., Liverpool. 





TupMAN, THomMAS Epwanrb, late of Pontefract, but now or lately residing 
in Australia—His personal representatives (in case he has died since 
May 15) to come in and claim a legacy of £50 under the will of Richard 
Sadler, Cooper, late of Pontefract. Apply to R. T, Arundel, Solicitor 


Pontefract, 


fAonev Market, 


CITY, Frmay Evenine. 

The aspect of East India affairs has had a depressing influence 
in the City throughout the week. On Saturday the English 
Funds experienced a decline of $ per Cent. On Monday and 
Tuesday there was a small advance in price. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and to-day, there has been a gradual small decline, 
but the total fall in Consols since this day week does not exceed 
$ per Cent. It may be reasonably concluded that the effect 
upon the money market would be greater, but for the beneficial 
influence of the weather. Notwithstanding the violent storms, 
the conclusion in Mark-lane is, that the late rains have been 
in the whole more beneficial than otherwise. In the corn 
market there is a decline from the prices of Monday of from 
3s. to 4s. per quarter on wheat, making the whole decline in 
price in the course of this week exceed 8s. per quarter. 

The arrivals of specie from Australia since last Friday have 
exceeded £600,000, of which the Bank of England is reported 
to have taken a large part. The demand for money has been 
active in the discount market generally. The supply has been 
equal to the demand at about 4} per Cent. From the Bank of 
England return for the week ending the 22nd August, 1857, 
which we give below, it appears that the amount of notes in 
circulation is £19,208,605, being a decrease of £184,420, and 
the stock of bullion in both departments is £11,230,131, 
showing a decrease of £29,775 when compared with the 
previous return. 

The Board of Trade issued on Wednesday returns for the 
present month, and exhibit therein a large increase of exports. 
The declared value of our exports, as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year, is £2,233,306 in excess. 
Cottons stand highest in the scale, but allowance must be made 
for the increased value of the staple. Woollens stand next. 
There is also a large increase in metals, machinery, and hard= 
ware. It also appears that shipments to India of Manchester 
goods, and most other articles, do not show any falling off. 

The opposition in the House of Commons to several proposals 
for obtaining, by legal obligation, statistical returns of the 
results of agriculture in England, has been successful in pre- 
venting any practical test of the value of a comprehensive 
measure on this subject. The inconvenience sustained in con- 
sequence of the want of such returns in England, may be 
estimated by observing their operation in regard to Scotland. 
The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has made 
a report on the cultivation of alarge portion of that kingdom. 
It explains the remarkable fact, that while grain of all kind has, 
in some degree, and wheat in a very large degree, gone down in 
price since the termination of war with Russia, all descriptions 
of live stock have advanced in price, with strong indications of 
short supplies. The want of reliable information relative to the 
cultivation of England would leave us more in ignorance of 
the causes which have produced this contrariety in the respec- 
tive range of prices if we did not possess some degree of light as 
afforded by the returns of agriculture in Scotland. 

Mr. Caird has brought into the House of Commons a Bill 
for the collection of agricultural statistics in England and 
Wales, intending it for consideration during the recess. It 
appears this Bill will escape strong opposition, only because it is 
not compulsory. It will have the effect of enabling agricul- 
turists, who make the desired returns under the authority of 
the Act of Parliament, to influence their neighbours by their 
example, and perhaps gradually induce them to fulfil the in- 
tention of the law. 

The Government are not inclined to advance money or incur 
responsibility in the projected railway und:r-akings in India. 
Much has been said in favour of the Euphrates Valley Line, 
and of the great fertility of the country through which it would 
pass. -It is probable, however, that railway communica- 
tion with Constantinople from the West will exist at no 
distant period, and if a line should be carried from the 
west to Constantinople, and continued from the eastern side 
of the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, a much shorter and 
better means of communication would be secured with India, 
than by the line of the Euphrates Valley, which would involve 
a sea passage either from Marseilles, Toulon, or Trieste, to the 
further end of the Mediterranean. It is admitted that tele- 
graphic communication stands in a different light from the 
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railway. Although the Government are not disposed to 
undertake the establishment of a line of telegraphic wires, they 
would engage to pay for using it. A company is making a 
telegraphic line through the Valley of the Euphrates, and it is 
probable we may look forward to the completion of that line. 
The proposal to connect by telegraph Suez with Aden, and 
Aden with Kurrachee, being a submarine line, has other ad- 
vantages and other difficulties. It is said theAtlantic Telegraph 
Cable may be appropriated to this undertaking. If a suitable 
bottom be found in the Red Sea much time will be saved by 
having the cable ready. 
English F Funds. 
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Lon., Brighton, & S. Coast}1043 5 {1048 5 | 105 | ... 105 |1043 5 


London & North Western}102$ 4! 1023 | 102% (102% a] 1023 
London and 8. Western .} 94 93$ 93% | 943 # ... 

Man., Shef., and Lincoln] 393 4 | 39g 3 | 39} 4| 393 4] 393 | 393 3 
Midland ... ... .. «| 83% 83§ % | 83¢ g | 83¢ §F| 83g % | 822 
Norfolk ... 11. cee oe] 64 BE | ose a ee 
North British... .. tis 453 “ 46% | 463 | 48 73 
North Eastern Berwick) eee 953 | 95 953 6 | 953 934 
North London _... aA pe ‘inn at pee : 
Oxford, Wore. & Wolv. .| 32 314 a ae <a ~ 


Col 




















Scottish Central ... ove oes one oe ve pm 
Scot.N.E. Aberdeen Stock eee we ooo eee pas eco 
Shropshire Union... ...| ... she ae ax a pe 
South-Eastern... 2.) 71 | 712 €| ... | 718 $| 712 £] 703 
South-Wales ... ... | 84 844 | 84 Be fee 843 





Insurance Companies, 
































Equity and Law 6 
English and Scottish Law 43 
Law Fire 4} 
Law Life 62 
Law Reversionary Interest 19 
Law Union par 
Legal and C cial par 
Legal and General Life 6} 
Londen and Provincial 2§ 
Medical, Legal, and General . ........ccssssssssressessecees par 
Soliettors’ and General par 


Bank of Englany. 
4N ACCOUNT, PURSUANT TO THE ACT 7TH AND 8TH VICTORIA, ©. 32, FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING ON SATURDAY, THE 22ND DAY OF AUGUST, 1857. 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. 

£ 


z 
Notes issued . . 25,039,490] Government Debt 11,015,100 
Other Securities . - 8,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 10,564,490 
Silver Bullion . ose 
£25,039,490 £25,039,490 
i ceadiateineteieianeeaieniainneme 








BankING DEPARTMENT. 
£ 


£ 
— Capital. 14,553,000 | Government Securities 
3,598,867 (incl. Dead Weight 
Public Deposits (includ- Annuity) - 10,593,654 
ing Exchequer, Sav- ae Securities . + 17,353,385 
ings’ Banks, Commis- Note 5,830,885 
sioners of National Gold 1 and Silver Coin 665,641 
Debt, and Dividend 
Accounts) . 5,798,203 
Other Deposits ° 9,765,803 
Seven day & other Bills __ 1H, 
£34,443,565 £34,443,565 





Dated the 27th day of Aug., 1857. 


—_—<»—___—_- 
London | Gragettes, 


PERPETUAL COMMISSIONERS FC FOR TAKING ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
Tuespay, Aug. 25, 1857. 

Busu, Joun Jones, Gent., Trowbridge, Wilts; for the counties of Wilts 
and Somerset.—Aug. 17. 

Dunster, WILLIAM HiLuiaRD, Gent., Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq.; for 
the county of Middlesex and city and liberties of Westminster.—July 21. 

FRANKISH, SAMUEL Cook, Gent., New Palace-yd.; for the city and 
liberties of Westminster and counties of Middlesex and Surrey. —Aug. 17. 

GRAHAM, FREDERICK VALPY, Gent., Kingsclere, Hants; for the counties 
of Hants and Berks.—May 30. 

Oxiver, Tuomas, Gent., Old Jewry-chambers ; for the city and liberties 
of Westminster and counties of Middlesex and Surrey.— Aug. 17. 

SouTHERN, Francis RicHaRpD, Gent., Ludlow, Salop; for the county of 
Salop.—Aug. 17. 

WILKINSON, RicHaRD REEVES, Gent., Gosport; for the county of Hants. 
—Aug. 17. 


J. R. Exsey, Deputy Cashier. 


Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 
Jackson, Henry Wy tp, Gent., Haverhill, Suffolk; for the counties of 
‘Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge.—July 24. 
Srurson, BENJAMIN SoULBY, Gent., Boston, Lincolnshire; for the town of 
Boston, parts of Holland, and the county of Lincoln.—Aug. 17 


Bankrupts. 
TurEspay, Aug. 25, 1857. 

COOKS, SamvueEt, Leather-dealer, Dudley. Sept. 9 and 30, at 10.30; Bir- 
mingham. Com. Balguy. Off. Ass. Christie. Sols. Bousfield, 14a Phil- 
tag Eastcheap; or Bourne, Wainwright, & Bourne, Dudley. Pet. 
Aug. | 

ELDRIDGE, Tuomas, Coachmaker, 27 Upper North-pl, Gray's-inn-rd., 
and 21 Brownlow-mews, Guildford-st. Sept. 8, at 12.30, and Oct. 6, at 
2; Basinghall-st. Com. Holroyd. Of. Ass. Lee. Sol. Ward, 35 Burton- 
crsct. Pet. Aug. 22. 

HAMMETT, NarHanreL RapMoreE, Grocer, Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 
Sept. 7 and Oct. 6, at 11; Bristol. Com. Hill. Of. Ass. Miller. Sols. 
Leman & Humphrys, Bristol. Pet. Aug. 14. 

LAWRENCE, Peter, Fruit-dealer, 12 Eastcheap, and Windsor-pl., Old 
Kent-rd. Sept. 5, at 11, and Oct. 3, at 12; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. 
Off. Ass. Whitmore. Sols. Hill & Mathews, | Bury-ct., St. Mary-axe. 
Pet. Aug. 14. 

LONGTON, Jouy, Shipbroker, Liverpool. Sept. 10 and Oct. 2, at 11; 
Liverpool. Com. Stevenson. Off. Ass. Bird. Sols. Morris & Son, North 
John-st., Liverpool. Pet. Aug. 21. 

PEACOCK, Joun, Starch and British Gum Manufacturer, Manchester. 
Sept. 4 and Oct. 1, at 12; Manchester. Og. Ass. Hernaman. Sols. 
Sale, Worthington, & Shipman, Fountain-st., Manchester. Pet. Aug. 21. 

PETTER, Epwarp, & WiLL1AM ARUNDEL OaTey, Ironfounders, barn- 
staple, Devon. Sept. 1 and Oct. 8, at 11; Queen-st., Exeter. Com. 
Bere. Off. Ass. Hirtzel. Sol. Turner, Castle-st., Exeter. /’et. Aug. 21. 

PHILLIPS, James, Draper, Audlem, Cheshire. Sept. 9 and Oct. 5, at 11; 
Liverpool. Com. Perry. Off. Ass. Morgan. Sol. Paterson, Liverpool. 
Pet. Aug. 21. 

SKINNER, Georce Hott, Corn and General Merchant, 69 Queen-st., 
Cheapside. Sept. 5, at 11, and Oct. 3, at 11.30; Basinghall-st. Com. 
Fane. Og. Ass. Whitmore. Sols. Pocock & Poole, 58 Bartholomew- 
close. Pet. Aug. 22. 

STEWARD, Wi tam, Clothier, Church-st., Darlaston, Staffordshire. 
Sept. 14 and 30, at10; Birmingham. Com. Balguy. Of. Ass. Christie. 
Sols. E. & H. Wright, Birmingham. Pet. Aug. 24. 

STOKES, Jonny, Cornchandler, 169 St. George-st., St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Middlesex. Sept. 5 and Oct. 7, at 11.30; Basinghall-st. Com. 
Fane. (ff. Ass. Whitmore. Sol. Goddard, 101 Wood-st., Cheapside. 
Pet. Aug. 22. 

SWAN, Joun, Merchant, 150 Leadenhall-st, Sept. 3, at 1.30, and Oct. 7, 
at 11; Basinghall-st. Com. Fonblanque. Og. Ass. Graham. Sols. 
Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, 31 Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-la. 
Pet. Aug. 22. 

Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 

BANCKS, CuristopHeERr, Ship Chandler, Liverpool. Sept- 9, and Oct. 6, 
at 11; Liverpool. Com. Perry. Off. Ass. Cazenove. Sol. Etty, 33 
Lord-st., Liverpool et. Aug. 25. 

BENNETT, Tuomas, Miller, Derby. Sept. 15 and 29, at 10.30; Notting- 
ham. Com. Balguy. Off. Ass. Harris. S3d/. Lees, Nottingham. Pet. 
Aug. 25. 

BROOKS, Tuomas, Mop Manufacturer, High-st., Witney, Oxfordshire. 
Sep. 5, at 12, and Oct. 8, at 2; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Off. Ass. 
Whitmore, "Sol. N. Ravenor, 5 Raymond's-bldgs., Gray’s-inn. Pet. 
Au 

can Je JoHN CuHaRLEs, Nailmaker, Belper, Derbyshire. Sept. 8, and Oct. 
6, at 10.30; Shirehall, Nottingham. Com. Balguy. Of. Ass. Harris. 
Sol. Haywood, Derby. Pet. Aug. 26. 

GOTCH, Joun Davis, & THomas Henry Gorcu (the surviving partners 
of John Cooper Gotch, deceased), Bankers, Tanners, &c., Kettering and 
Rowell, otherwise Rothwell, Northamptonshire, and Long-acre, Mid- 
dlesex. Sept. 10, at 11, and Oct. 7, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. Fon- 
blanque. Of. ‘Ass, Graham. Sols, ‘Lawrance, Plews, & Boyer, 14 Old 
Jewry-chambers; or Lamb, Kettering. Pet. Aug. 26. 
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HART, Wittram, Wine and Spirit Merchant, 62 Charlotte-ter., Great 
Charlotte-st., Blackiriars-rd. Sept. 8, at 2, and Oct. 6, at 12; Basing- 
hall-st. Com. Holroyd. Of. Ass. Lee. Sol. Moon, 6 Bank-chambers, 
Lothbury. Pet. Aug. 24. 

HOLE, Josuvua Horner, Broker, Birkenhead, Cheshire. Sept. 10 and 
Oct. 1, at 12; Liverpool. Com. Stevenson. Off. Ass. Turner, Sol. 
Massey, Chester. Pet. Aug. 19. 

LEWIS, Freperick, Surgeon, 8 Surrey-pl., Kennington-pk. Sept. 10, at 
11, and Oct. 9, at 12; Basinghall-st. Com, Fane. Off. Ass. Whitmore. 
Sol. Lever, 1 Frederick’s-pl., Old Jewry. Pet. Aug. 27. 

PIZZIE, Ca.er, Carpet and Matting Manufacturer, 
Castle-st., — Walden, Essex, and Windsor-ter., City-rd., Mid- 
= Sept. 5, at 11.30, and Oct. 8, at 11; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. 

. Ass. copa. Sol. Roscoe, 14 King-st., Finsbury-sq. Pet. Aug 25, 

RICKARDS, Frepericx, Carrier, Farnborough, Hants. Sept. 14 and 
Oct. 14, at 12; Basinghall-st. ‘Com. Fonblanque. Of. Ass. Graham. 
Sols. Bell, Cowdell, & Boyce, 21 Abchurech-la. /et. Ang. 19. 

WALKER, Cuarces, & Freperick JAMES WALKER, Drapers, 3 Commer- 
cial-rd. East. Sept. 9, at 2, and Oct. 13, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. 
Holroyd. Off. Ass. Lee. Sol. Tucker, 25 Clement’s-la., Lombard-st. 
Pet. Aug. 27. 

WHITE, Cuarres Henry, Chinaman, Southampton. Sept. 5, at 12, and 
and Oct. 8, at 1.30; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Off. Ass. Cannan. 
Sols. Reece, Wilkins, & Blyth, 10 St. Swithin’s-la.; or W. Francis, Bir- 
mingham. Pet, Aug. 13. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
TuEsDAY, Aug. 25, 1857. 

Bucerss, Joun Josern, Silver Plater and Pearl Cutter, Birmingham. 
Aug. 17. 

Crorts, Josern, Builder, Walsall, Staffordshire. Aug. 10. 

KnowsLry, Cuartxes, Draper, 179 Fore-st., Exeter, July 31. 

MEETINGS. 
Turspay, Aug. 25, 1857. 

CrosFIELD, Aaron, Coal-miner, Ty Mawr, Lanwonne, Glamorganshire, 
and Newport, Monmouthshire, Common Brewer. Oct. 1, at 11; Bristol. 
Com. Hill. Final Div. 

FAvuLKNEk, CHARLES, Haberdasher, Birmingham, Oct. 1, at 11 30; Bir- 
mingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

Hackett, SaAMPson, Draper, Cradley-heath, Staffordshire. Sept. 25, at 
11.30; Birmingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

Jones, GEORGE WILLIAM, Milliner, 101 Oxford-st. 
singh: ull-st. Com. Evans. Div. 

Munpy, Henry, Ironmonger, Gloucester. 
Hill. Div. 

Peart, James, Bookseller, Bull-st., Birmingham. Sept. 30, at 10; Bir- 
mingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

Smitu, TitpeN, JaMes HILpER, GEORGE Scrivens, & Francis Smita, 
Bankers, Hastings. Sept. 5, at 11.30; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. 
To appoint an inspector of the sep. est. of F. Smith, and Prf. Debts. 

STEPHENS, WILLIAM, Cattle and Sheep Salesman, Gloucester. Sept. 17, 
at J1; Bristol. Com. Hill. Dir. 


Friary, Aug. 28, 1857. 


FLoop, CuristopHerR SamMuEL, & Harry BuckLanp Lott, Bankers, 
Honiton, Devon. Sept. 17, at 11; Exeter. Com. Bere. Aud. Acc. and 
Prf. Debts; and Sept. 24, at 11, Viv. 

GunvRY, SAMUEL, & WALTER Eustace Gunpry, Bankers, Bridport, 
Dorset. Sept. 17, at 11; Exeter. Com. Bere. Aud. Acc. and Prf. Debts; 
and Sept. 24, at 11, Div. 

HADFIELD, WILLIAM, late of Constantinople, afterwards of Old Hall, Old 
Hall-st., Liverpool, now of Cockspur-st., Middlesex (William Hadfield 
& Co.), Commission Agents. Sept. 8, at 12; Basinghall-st. Com. Fon- 
blanque. (By adj. from July 7) Last Lx. 

RopGeER, ‘THomas, Grocer, Attercliffe-cum-Darnall, Yorkshire. Sept. 19, 
at 10; Council-hall, Sheffield. Com. West. Div. 

Ssuirn, M ATTHEW, Steel Manufacturer, Sheffield. Sept. 19, at 10; Council- 
hall, Sheffield. Com. West. Last Ex. (heretofore adjourned sine die.) 

WHIELDON, GEORGE, jun., Brickmaker, Wyke-house, Wincanton, Dorset. 
Sept. 9, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. Fonblanque. (By adj. from July 15) 


Last Er. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be ALLOWED, unless Notice be given, and Cause shown on Day of Meeting. 
TUESDAY, Aug. 25, 1857. 
Neave, Ricaarp Wixter, Miller, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, and of 
Sheffield. Sept. 16, at 12; Town-hall, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Snrpson, Henry, Butcher, Ipswich. Sept. 15, at 1.30; Basinghall-st. 
WATERHOUSE, Epwty, Carpet Manufacturer, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. Sept. 
15, at 12; Commercial-bldgs., Leeds. 
Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 
Mercer, Cuar._es CULLEN, Builder, Margate. 
hall-st. 


Bridge-st. and 


Sept. 17, at 11; Ba- 


Sept. 17, at 11; Bristol. Com. 


Sept. 19, at 12; Basing- 


To be DELIVERED, unless APPEAL be duly entered. 
Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 

Cameron, WILLIAM OGILVIE, Export Oilman, 9 Camomile-st. Aug. 21, 
second class. 

GirForD, SAMUEL, Sail Clcth Merchant, 72 Mark-la. Aug. 21; 
class. 

TayLor, Ropert, Sunderland. Aug. 24, third class, subject to suspen- 
sion till April 1, 1858. 

WEARING, JAMES, Joiner and Builder, Ulverston, Lancashire. Aug. 21, 


third class. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 

Taytor, Rosent, Draper, Sunderland. Second, 4s. 2d. (in addition 
to 3s. 6d. previously declared). Baker, Royal-arcade, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; any Saturday after Oct. 3, 10 to 3. 

Assignments for Benefit of Creditors. 
TurEspay, Aug. 25, 1857. 

Bennett, ALFRED, Mercer and Draper, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, and 
Keighley, Yorkshire. Aug. 12. rustees, W. E. Dutton & R. Parker, 
Mercers, Chesterfield. Sol. Cutts, Chestertield. 


second 





Crort, GeorcE, Builder, Hove, near Brighton. June 26. Trustees, © 
G. H. Pain, Ironmonger, Brighton; F. Tooth, Timber Merchant, 
Brighton. Sols. A. & W. Bristow, Greenwich, Kent. 

Davies, Evan, Linendraper, Swansea, Glamorganshire. Aug. 17. Tug. 
tees, G. Young, Banker, Swansea; W. John, Wholesale Warehouseman, 
Bristol. Sol. Lewis, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 

Hunter, GEORGE, Publican, Bishopwearmouth, Durham. July 2% 
Trustee, C. Vaux, Brewer, Bishopwearmouth. Sols. Ranson & Son, 
Sunderland. 

SAWDEN, WILLIAM, Builder, Filey, Yorkshire. Aug. 8 Trustees, T, 
Craven, Plumber, Scarborough; C. Temple, Lodging-house-keeper, 
Filey. So/. Anderson, 30 Stonegate, York. 

Tuomas, JOHN, Tinman, Bruton, Somerset. Aug. 20. Trustee, E. 
Thomas, Boot and Shoe Maker, Bruton, Creditors to accede within 
one calendar month from Aug. 20. Sol. Jillard, Wincanton. 

TREBLE, JAMES, Draper, Deansgate, Manchester. July 29. Trustees, J, 
Greenhough, Merchant; W. Staley, Merchant; both of Manchester, 
Sols, Sale, Worthington, & Shipman, 64 Fountain-st., Manchester. 


Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 


Moornovse, James, jun., Cotton Spinner, Robin Road Mill, Summerseag, _ 
near Bury, Lancashire. July 29. Trustee, S. Taylor, Cotton Waste § 
Dealer, Manchester. Sol. Sutton, 16 Marsden-st., Manchester. 

Mort, Wittram, Draper, Broad-st., Ratcliffe Highway. June 26, 
Trustees, S. Morley, Warehouseman, Wood-st.; H. Brett, Woollen ~ 
Warehouseman, Wood-st. Sol. Davidson [& Bradbury," Weavers’ Hall, © 
22 Basinghall-st. 

Mcsson, BENJAMIN, Grocer, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. Aug. 1%, _ 
Trustees, E. Lansdall, Gent., Gainsborough; J. Rimmington. Tea © 
Dealer, Kingston-upon-Hull. Sol. Jackson, Kingston-upon- Hull, ; 

PEARSON, WILt1AM, Draper, Nottingham. Aug. 10. Trustees, J. Livett, © 
Friday-st., W. White, jun., Cheapside, War Sol. Sole, 68 
Aldermanbury. : 

Puttick, Ropert, Grocer, Shoreham, Sussex. Aug. 11]. Trustee, J 
Lynn, Grocer, Brighton. So/. Kennett, 22 Ship-st., Brighton. f 

Reep, Joun, Blacksmith, Winlaton, Durham. Aug. 5. Trustees, R, 7 
Catcheside, Grocer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; T. Catcheside, Grocer, New- | 
castle-upon-Tyne. So/, Hoyle; 30 Grey-st., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
Creditors to execute within three months from "Aug. 25. 

Roserts, Jounn, Shoemaker, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, July 30. Treg. © 
tee, S. Hudd, Leather Merchant, Bristol. Sols. Salmon © Dickingon, | 
Bristol. 

SettLe, THomas, Shopkeeper, Salford, Lancashire. Aug. 5. Trustees, 
F. Moss, Miller, Manchester; W. Wilson, Brewer, Salford. Sols. Hall & 
Janion, 6 Essex-st., Manchester, 

Toor, Exizanetu, Cabinetmaker, Bath. Aug. 1. Trustee, J. E. Ger~ — 
maine, Timber Merchant, Bristol. So/. Wilton, 46 Milsom-st., Bath. 

TOWNSHEND, THomaAS RicHarD, Licensed Victualler, Devonport. Aug. 10, © 
Trustees, W. Smith, Butcher, Devonport; N. Barker, Forage Dealer, 
Plymouth; P. C. Clarke, Banker, Devonport. Sol. Matthews, Ply- = 
mouth. 

Waters, Henry Joun, Grocer, Hounslow, and Park-rd., Peckham. July 
29. Trustees, J. Lunham, Provision Merchant, High-st., Southwark; 
T. Innocent, Wholesale Grocer, Bedford-st., Covent-garden. Indenture 7 
lies at office of Mr. William Brown, Accountant, 67 London-rd., South.” 
waik. 

Waters, Joses Sersy, Chemist and Druggist, Kidwelly, Carmarthen- 
shire. Aug. 6. Trustee, R. W. Richards, Merchant, Carmarthen, 
Parry, Carmarthen. Creditors to execute on or before Nov. 6. 

Wuite, NATHANIEL, Cordwainer, Warminster, Wilts. Aug. 10. 7'rustee, 
C. Bryant, Leather Merchant, Bristol. So/. Dix, 1 Exchange-bldgs, 
Bristol. 


Creviturs under Estates in Chancery. 
TUESDAY, Aug. 25, 1857. 

BERNARD, RicHarp (who died in June, 1846), Warehouse-keeper, 22 
Daulby-st., Liverpool; and Canning-pl., Liverpool (Bernard & Ledson), 
Creditors to come in and prove their debts or claims on or before Sept. 
21, at office of Registrar for the Liverpool District, 1 North John-sty 
Liverpool. 





Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 


CLEGG, ABRAHAM (who died on Dec. 8, 1819, at Frodsham, Cheshi 
Gent.’—Creditors to send in particulars of their claims to Mr. Mich 
Pope, Solicitor, 26 Bedford-row, on or before Sept. 28. 

Cou.etr. HENRY PARKER (who died in March, 1855), Esq., Yateley Hall, 
Southampton. Creditors to come in and prove their debts on or 
before Nov. 7, at Master of the Rolls’ Chambers. 


Seotch DSequestrations. 
TuEsDAY, Aug. 25, 1857. 


Dunpar, Coxty, Innkeeper and Merchant, Janetstown or Latheronwheel, 
Latheron, Caithness. Aug. 28, at 1, Leith's Caledonian Hotel, Wick. 
Seq. Aug. 13. i 

Liston, ANDREW, Grocer, seer. Sept. 4, at 3, New Ship Hotel, © 
Shore, Leith. Seg. Aug. 

Murray, WILLIAM (W iifiaea’ Murray & Co.), bay yng” Aberdeen) 
Aug. 31, at 12, Lemon-tree Tavern, Aberdeen. Seg. A 

PATISON, Wittra, & Joun Forrester, Drapers, 13 “S ‘Andrew-si 7 
Edinburgh. Aug. 31, at 2, Dowells and Lyon's Rooms, 18 George-St, © 
Edinburgh. Seg. Aug. 18. 

SLEIGH, BuRROWEs WiLLcocKs ARTHUR, Merchant. lately of 39 West 
Cainpbell-st., Glasgow, and now of 17 Melville-st., Edinburgh. Sept. 4, 7 
, 1, Stevenson's Sale-rooms, 4 St. ‘Andrew-sq,, Edinburgh. Seg 

ug. : 
Fripay, Aug. 28, 1857. 


M‘Autay, Jonn (John M‘Aulay & Co.), Chemist and Metal Refiner, : 
Glasgow. Sept. 3, at 12, Globe Hotel, George-sq., Glasgow. Seq. 
Aug. 22. 

SmitH, Jony, ge age Hilton by Kettle. Sept. 8, at 1, Tontine ” 
Hotel, Cupar-Fife. Seg. Aug. 26. 

Stewart, JAMEs, Confectioner, Hanover-st., Edinburgh. Sept. 3, at 2, 
Dowells & Lyon's Rooms, George-st., Edinburgh. Seq. Aug. 24. 








